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PREFACE 


URING a polo experience covering a period of more 
than twenty years I have heard frequently, “One 
is fortunate to secure two or three good playing 

ponies out of ten or twelve prospects.” It occured to me 
then, if there were truth in this statement, something must 
be wrong. Either the prospects were not skilfully selected 
or else the method of training was unsound. A brief ob- 
servation and study of the subject convinced me that both 
the selection and the training of prospects could be greatly 
improved. 

In Part One, dealing with selection, I have pointed out 
the basic requirements of a polo pony without which no 
horse could be properly considered a prospect. Also, | 
have attempted to show how to recognize the presence, or 
the absence, of these basic qualities in the prospect under 
consideration. 

In Part T’wo, bearing on the training of the prospect, 
I have endeavored to outline a definite method that takes 
into consideration the psychology of the horse as well as 
the state of development of the prospect when he comes 
into the hands of the trainer. Throughout, I have tried 
to make it clear that each prospect presents his own in- 
dividual problem which must be taken into consideration 
if success is to be attained. And here I should like to em- 
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phasize that the success of any method of horse training 
depends upon the intelligence with which it is applied to 
meet individual cases. 

There is no cook-book recipe for selecting and training 
polo prospects. So I hope the reader will not expect to find 
herein clear-cut, definite rules which, followed, guarantee 
success. The most that any book can do is to furnish a 
guide to the purchaser or the trainer and to cause him to 
think. If I succeed in this I shall have accomplished my 
purpose. 

In Part Three, “Comments on the Game,” I have 
pointed out the continued existence of principles of play, 
or tactical conceptions, that should be eliminated once and 
for all from the American game, and, in addition, I have 
advanced a few principles of play that I have not heard 
advocated elsewhere. However, I have included no prin- 
ciples that I have not tested in actual experience, or have 
not seen favorably demonstrated in high-goal polo. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing pho- 
tographs to illustrate definitely and plainly those parts of 
the text that have to do with types and the action of ponies. 
In this connection the indulgence of the reader is asked. 
Two horses may appear almost exactly the same before 
a camera, yet to the eye of an experienced judge there may 
be a vast difference between them. 

In writing the text I was guided by impressions and 
convictions that came from inspecting and purchasing 
thousands of horses for the army, and for horse show and 
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Olympic Teams; from collecting mounts for army polo 
teams; and from purchasing and training many prospects 
for my own use as well as for the use of my friends. But 
to obtain photographs illustrating exactly the points I had 
in mind proved difficult indeed. 

In the chapters that follow appear statements that may 
prove controversial. However, it is believed that the series 
of games played between the East and West have proven 
many of the statements to be correct. For example: These 
games show that the smaller, or at least the moderate- 
sized, pony with weight in proportion to his inches is at no 
disadvantage whatsoever in competition with larger ponies. 
Moreover it was shown beyond a doubt that home-bred 
and home-trained ponies need ask no odds from foreign 
ponies, regardless of their origin. 

As to principles of team play, the East-West games 
proved also that high-goal players can and will hit to team- 
mates when the latter have placed themselves to receive a 
pass; and that it is proper to play the ball in combination 
with team-mates rather than to waste energy in futile “rid- 
ing out” of opponents. 

To attempt to give credit here to the many friends who 
have contributed so generously of their time and experi- 
ence to assist me in the preparation of this book would be 
to slight a few whom I might forget. All that I can say 
to those who have helped me, is that I am deeply grateful. 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER I] 
INTRODUCTORY; JUDGING AND SELECTING 


1TH horses, as with many other things in life, 

there is much we think and little that we actu- 

ally know; so, it may as well be admitted at the 
outset, there is no divine gift in the judging of horses. No 
system of measurements, no set of rules, will guide the 
novice with certainty in the selection of the fit, or the 
rejection of the unfit. The judging of a horse means vastly 
more than the noting of angles, detecting the signs of 
strength or weakness. It comprises these, to be sure, but it 
includes as well the ability to see character, stamina, and 
nervous co-ordination. These are intangible things; in- 
tangible, yes; but not impossible to discover, for had we 
the keenness of perception to see them there are outward 
signs of these inner qualities. To perceive and to interpret 
these signs requires close observation, combined with a 
rather extensive experience. 

Then, too, there is such a great difference in the tastes 
of players for ponies that one is naturally on his guard 
against being dogmatic in expressing his own preferences; 
also, it is obvious that a pony, while perfectly satisfactory 
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to one player, may be useless to another. But, making due 
allowances for personal tastes, and the natural variation 
in the requirements of different players, there are certain 
basic requirements that may not be overlooked in select- 
ing a polo prospect. In addition to these basic requirements 
are many other qualities and characteristics that add to or 
detract from the value of a pony. 

And there are so many variations in the bony skeleton, 
in the size, functioning, and attachments of muscles, and 
in the physical condition of horses; so many compensa- 
tions, counterbalancing apparent weaknesses, that it is not 
always possible for one to look at a horse and say that he 
is definitely one thing or another. The most that we can 
do is to say that, in our opinion, he will, under certain con- 
ditions, give an excellent, a satisfactory, a mediocre, or 
a poor performance. 

In judging a horse we are trying to arrive at an estimate 
of his ability, and his willingness to perform the definite 
task for which we are buying him. Quite obviously, the 
best way to arrive at an accurate estimate is to try the horse 
at the task we have in mind. This is not always possible 
with a made pony, and is out of the question with a pros- 
pect. Even a trial of a made pony 1s not always conclusive 
proof of his suitability. 

A made pony may play satisfactorily for two or three 
chukkers before showing unmistakable signs of going to 
the bad under his new rider. A mistake in the selection of 
a polo prospect is sure to prove both expensive and dis- 
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Another reason why a few high-class ponies are ruined 
through the necessities of high-goal polo. 
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appointing. What could be more discouraging than to pay 
a fair price for a prospect and waste much time and effort 
on him, only to find that he is cowardly, or too excitable, 
or just too slow to be of any value? 

In this book, we shall inquire into the basic requirements 
of a polo pony, and attempt to point out the absence or the 
presence of these qualities in the prospect under considera- 
tion. A pony worthy of being classed as a polo prospect 
must possess, by virtue of breeding and environment, cer- 
tain attributes. 

First—TEMPERAMENT. To my mind, his tempera- 
ment and disposition should be suited to polo. That is, he 
should have courage, and should at all times be responsive 
to the will of his rider. This assumes, of course, that the 
rider’s will is clearly transmitted to the pony. Altogether 
too often ponies are confused by involuntary and subcon- 
scious Movements and reactions on the part of the rider. 
However, some temperaments react to confusion much 
more quickly than others. 

Second.—SPEED. He must have speed equal at least 
to the average of the company he is to play in, plus the 
ability, when properly conditioned, to stay and carry the 
weight of his rider. 

Third.—S1zE AND WEIGHT CarryIncG. In height it 
is desirable that he match the other ponies in the pur- 
chaser’s string. His weight should be in proportion to that 
of his rider, and he should be “horse enough” to withstand 
the bumps of the ponies he must play against. 
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Fourth.—ActTion. Hisaction should be suited to polo; 
that is, he must be prompt, quick, alert. In stopping and 
turning he must not dwell. Hence, his stride should be 
neither too long, nor too high. He must have speed while 
yet in hand; must not be so stretched out at speed that he 
cannot get himself together. My own preference is for 
a pony that gives the impression of galloping over a centre 
of motion; that is, runs smoothly and evenly, rather than 
bounding into the air at each stride. He should impart a 
feeling of resilience, suppleness, and athletic ability, rather 
than be rough and stiff-legged. 

Fifth.—CoNFORMATION. His conformation should be 
such as to insure speed, true action, balance, and endur- 
ance. It should place the rider in proper balance, hold the 
saddle securely in position, and eliminate entirely the feel- 
ing of the saddle turning under the rider, or slipping to 
the front or rear. Moreover, at speed he should not give 
the rider the feeling of running down low in front and 
high behind. Neither should the rider be seated squarely 
over the front legs. 

Stxth.—SouNDNEss. He should be sound of wind and 
limb, and have no defects of vision. Even though thin 
and in rough condition, he should have the look of general 
good health, indicating a natural, normal functioning of 
the vital organs. 

We have mentioned here six basic requirements for 
which, as said before, the made pony may be tested in 
actual play, when the opportunity presents. The prospect, 
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on the other hand, must be judged on what the rider can 
see in him, and determine by a brief ride, frequently under 
adverse conditions. 

Let us now discuss these six requirements in detail. 
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T has been my experience that there are, in general, 
three types of temperament that fit the requirements. 
First of all comes that happy, gay, and cheerful little 

rascal that seems to get a real kick out of the game. Most 
of the time, his ears are forward, pointing here and there, 
indicating that his attention is flitting from place to place 
with the play. Always on his toes, his whole manner seems 
to say, “What now?” or “Let’s go!” It is not necessary to 
crank him about. A mere indication, and he is away like 
a shot, up and about ina flash. He is an impetuous, intrepid 
little beggar, yet always glad to accept the will of his 
rider. We don’t meet many of his kind. 

Next is that sour-balled old cynic, generally a product 
of the survival of the fittest, from some out-of-the-way 
cow camp. He tears into the game in a high state of peeve, 
and any pony that interferes with him is his mortal enemy. 
To him the game is not a contest. It’s a combat! His ears 
are habitually back, his eyes flash anger. His whole man- 
ner is as much as to say, “Get out of my way. This is my 
ball!” His response to an indication from his rider is im- 
mediate and determined, accompanied, almost, by a snort 
of rage. Nine chances out of ten, he is a one-man pony. 
If you fit him, he’s priceless. If you do not, trade him to 
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some one who does, for he is something rare. It has been 
my good fortune to own two of his kind, both graduates 
of a very hard school compared to which polo is a sinecure. 

Occasionally we find a blood horse possessed of much 
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A member of the third class or type. Honest and docile. Al] 
he asks is half a chance from his trainer and rider. 


fire; an uncomfortable hack and impossible at stick-and- 
ball work, yet one that, when the pace is fast, will play 
absolutely top polo. Such a one is no mount for a tyro and 
is as much out of place on a rough choppy field as is a cold- 
blood chunk on a fast field. 

Now comes the third class, comprising go per cent of 
the whole field of good playing ponies. They constitute 
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First type: not a model but from his expression, an eager 
partner in the game. 





A strong well-built mare. 


Head well shaped, calm and courageous in appearance, will respond to decent 
handling and training. If she fails to develop into an outstanding pony the 
fault lies with the trainer. 
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the fool-proof class and given a chance will play good 
steady polo for many seasons, Although each may have his 
peculiarities and his particular requirements as to equip- 
ment, as a lot they are not distinct characters. Seldom 
resistant, generally obedient and kind, they play first-rate, 
if not temperamental, polo. With them playing is largely 
a matter of condition. Few of them ever reach the top 
flight, yet, were it not for them, there would be but little 
polo played. 

Very well, but how are we to know these different tem- 
peraments? Frankly, I know of no test that will surely 
separate them into classes. Because a pony, at any given 
moment in his career, is the product of three factors; his 
heredity, his physical condition, and his training or han- 
dling by his master. Too often all three of these factors 
are unknown — which robs the solution of mathematical 
accuracy and places it on the basis of chance. Yet the prob- 
lem is not insoluble. 

Among the first points to strike the attention of the 
purchaser is the horse’s physiognomy; the profile of the 
face, the size, color and expression of the eyes; then the 
ears, their set and size, and the manner in which they 
move; and the muzzle, the jaws, and the width of the fore- 
head. All these, separately, and together, carry a message 
to the discriminating judge. The surest judgment is likely 
to be based on a combination of these. Generally a straight 
face, broad between the eyes and fine at the muzzle, is a 
good indication. Also, it is my belief that brown-eyed 
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horses are more tractable, less temperamental than black- 
eyed horses. This is merely a thought based on a few ob- 
servations. However, a horse on the temperamental side 





Mr. W. G. Braid’s Slippery Dell; a high-class pony. 


“Among the first points to strike the attention of the pur- 
chaser is . . . the physiognomy . . . his expression.” 


often makes, in the hands of a skilful trainer, a higher 
class pony than one of less individuality. ‘The same qual- 
ity that enables him to rise to greater heights renders him 
the more easily spoiled in the hands of a tyro. 

Courage and timidity are indicated by the horse’s man- 
ner and his behavior in the presence of other horses. Expe- 
rience has taught me to beware of geldings with feminine 
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heads that are bossed by all others in the corral. Chances 
are they will lack courage in meeting other ponies. This 
rule is not absolute. A horse with a clean-cut, chiselled 
head, big mild calm eyes, and well-sprung jaws, is nearly 
always bold and tractable. Protruding eyes or pop eyes 
are to be avoided as their possessors are almost sure to be 
nervous, high-strung, supersensitive creatures. Likewise, 
I should view with suspicion a dish-faced prospect with 
bulging forehead, especially when these features are as- 
sociated with a fiery appearance of the eyes and a nervous 
attitude and demeanor. Such ones are almost sure to be 
hot, temperamental, and difficult. 

Rarely can horses be judged piecemeal. Beware of the 
horse showing the whites of his eyes, is an old saying. Yet 
it is one which experience does not confirm. At the present 
time I own a pony that shows a great deal of the white of 
his left eye. Yet he is a very tractable, kindly disposed 
individual. The white referred to is the schlerotic coat. 
It is just possible that this opaque coat may contribute 
slightly to nervousness by limiting somewhat the horse’s 
field of vision. It is altogether probable, too, that the care- 
taker, or groom, knowing this old saying, will be preju- 
diced against the unfortunate possessor of the white eye, 
and by treating him as an outlaw will help to make one 
of him. 

“‘Lop ears” is another feature on which many may go 
astray in judgment. I have seen many sullen brutes with 
lop ears. On the other hand, I have seen many splendid 
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ponies with this feature. One of the best ponies I have 
ever known was lop-eared. Hence this, as an indication 
of temperament, must be considered in connection with 
the whole physiognomy and attitudes of the horse under 
observation. On one occasion I bought, against the advice 
of two competent horsemen, a mare that was decidedly 
lop-eared. She had been standing in the stable for several 
days without exercise. When I took her out for a ride she 
seemed hot and very impetuous. Yet her mouth was soft 
as velvet. Her balance and her gaits were almost perfect. 
With but little training she developed rapidly into a very 
high-class pony. Incidentally, this mare had been racing 
regularly on half-mile tracks. When I rode her she was 
not affected by the presence of other ponies. She was just 
as impetuous and temperamental when alone. This, I be- 
lieve, was the deciding factor that caused me to buy her. 
Color is another aid in judging the character of a horse. 
This may seem a bit far-fetched, but it is warranted by 
my own experience. Rarely indeed do we see a light bay 
fading out toward the points that possesses real courage 
and stamina. The same may be said of pale chestnuts. It 
may be contended that these colors indicate a weak consti- 
tution from which results faint-heartedness or an apparent 
lack of courage. Sometimes courage does vary with the 
physical condition —even as it does in the human race. It 
is common knowledge that color assists in the judging of 
human character. The blonde Nordics are notably calm 
and placid, not to say calculating, while the darker Latins 
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are relatively inflammable and impulsive. Any one who, 
as a lad, battled his way through public school, knows that 
the red-haired, freckle-faced chap is not one to take lib- 
erties with. And isn’t it true that chestnut horses possess 
a bit more fire than grays? Whether or not there is virtue 
in the above, certain it is that go per cent of all high-class 
horses are of true colors. 

A knowledge of family characteristics is of great as- 
sistance in judging temperament of thoroughbred pros- 
pects when blood lines are known. Some families of the 
thoroughbred are known to be temperamental if not hot- 
headed, while others are equally known for level-headed- 
ness. The get of some few families, justly renowned as 
race horses, are, to say the least, very risky as polo or hunter 
prospects. It so happens though, and not at all strangely, 
that the best racing families furnish us our best polo ponies 
and hunters. Some thoroughbreds with real speed are more 
or less failures on the track simply because they are tem- 
peramental at the barrier and consequently, uncertain 
starters. [rue enough, much of this depends on the trainer 
However, our polo and hunter prospects must have almost 
foolproof dispositions, except in the skilled hands of a 
very few. 

Personally, I like to buy my polo prospects from the 
race-track. ‘To begin with, I have never known a thor- 
oughbred that was difficult to break to stick and ball nor 
have I found one with a spoiled mouth. True, from a polo 
point of view, their mouths are not made. Even though 
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many of them pull on a snaffle bit, the curb is entirely new 
to them, and with proper handling they respond promptly 
indeed, and although slow for racing they are almost cer- 
tain to have sufficient speed for polo. As a rule they are 
better balanced and have developed the ability to start in 
high speed with great promptness. It is quite unnecessary 
to teach them to run. 

Many buyers feel that the thoroughbred from the track 
has had his instinct to run too highly developed. My expe- 
rience does not confirm this fear as I have taken thor- 
oughbreds spoiled on the track, and have had them playing 
fairly good polo within a remarkably short time. I am 
firmly convinced that the race track can serve to eliminate 
many hot-tempered ones that otherwise might be consid- 
ered prospects. In the life of every polo pony there comes 
a time when he must match his speed against that of an- 
other horse. If he is innately hot-tempered and cannot 
stand speed, the race track will show him up. In other 
words, he has had the speed test and if he has not been 
spoiled by it, it is almost a sure bet that the polo field will 
bring out nothing more. So, when looking for prospects 
at a race track, I see them ridden in company with other 
horses and if they prove to be hot-headed and disturbed 
by the galloping of the others I leave them and buy those 
only that have come through unspoiled. Buying thus care- 
fully, I can say that I have not yet had a failure from the 
prospects bought from a track. Another advantage is that 
the breeding is known and the blood lines can be traced. 
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As said before, these are of great importance to one who 
knows them. 
To sum up, then, temperament is indicated by the shape, 








Red Buck. Second type. 


Bred on Western Slope, Rocky Mountains. Previously a 
cow horse and successful brush racer. Now a slashing polo 
horse. 


make, and appearance of the head; by the size and expres- 
sion of the eyes; by the ears, their set on and their move- 
ments, and by the horse’s manner or behavior when led or 
ridden alone, and in company with other animals. A strong, 
well-built horse with a well-shaped head possessed of a 
calm, courageous appearance is almost sure to respond to 
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decent handling and training. Gray, bay, and brown horses 
are likely to prove calm and even-tempered, while chest- 
nuts and blacks are likely to be on the temperamental side, 
and blood lines when known are a real help to those who 
are acquainted with the characteristics of the various fam- 
ilies, 
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SPEED 


class pony. ‘Time was when speed was secondary to 

handiness. But with the perfection of fields and of 
mallet work a new style of play, or rather new tactics, 
have developed, especially in high-goal polo, in which a 
slow pony simply has no place. And yet, speed alone 1s 
not sufficient. To be useful it must be coupled with the 
ability to stay for the duration of the period and to carry 
the weight of the rider. And withal, there must be the 
willingness and the ability to stop quickly from high speed 
and to execute abrupt changes of direction. The pony with 
a burst of speed that “blows up” after two or three minutes 
of hard play is useless. 

Is speed the result primarily of innate qualities or is it 
rather the reward of careful training and conditioning? 
Certainly the ability to run is a part of heritage. Yet it is 
common knowledge that speed can be developed or re- 
tarded, depending on the methods of training and condi- 
tioning employed by the owner. The same may be said of 
the ability to stay and carry weight. 

Just now we are concerned with a study of the prospect 
to determine if he has been endowed by nature with suffi- 
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cient speed and stamina to warrant his purchase and the 
expenditure of time, money, and effort necessary to make 
him into a playing pony. 

Speed results first of all from a symmetrical galloping 
type possessed of smooth co-ordinated action, courage, and 
nervous co-ordination, or vital impulse if you prefer. These 
are characteristics of the blood horse. They are evidenced 
by a fine-chiselled lean head, a neck relatively long with 
small throat latch, and well-sprung jaws. The shoulders 
are long and sloping when viewed from the side —flat 
when viewed from the front. The withers are prominent 
with a look of strength and running well back. The point 
of the shoulder well let down is almost conclusive proof 
of a good galloper. While many ponies not notable for 
this feature gallop well, those that do possess it in marked 
degree are almost invariably good gallopers with a lot of 
bottom. In my experience I do not recall an exception to 
this rule. To my mind it is one of the characteristic dif- 
ferences between the shoulder of the galloper and that of 
the harness horse. Coupled with this low point of the 
shoulder is generally found a prominent point of the but- 
tock, which is no more than to say that the zschium is 
relatively long. 

A long croup well muscled is another almost infallible 
indication of galloping ability. Knees and hocks well let 
down, showing forearms and gaskins well muscled, inside 
and out and well down to knees and hocks are almost never 
seen on slow ponies. 
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© W. A. Rouch 


Galloping type. Note the length of shoulder and crop. 





© W. A. Rouch 


Modern high-class blood pony, that can gallop and stay. 
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The action at walk and canter is always noted by the 
discriminating judge. It is an old saying that a horse that 
steps with the hind foot well beyond the track of the front 
foot has speed. What this actually indicates is a good en- 
gagement of the hocks well up and under the body. This 
is not a sure indication of speed, but it is a good sign. I 
have seen many quarter ponies that had the appearance of 
the hocks behind them (camping out) that in walking did 
not step up to the front foot with the hind, yet they could 
run an eighth or a quarter with remarkable speed. I wish 
to make it clear throughout that no rule of thumb can be 
followed. 

Also, it is my belief that ponies that engage the hocks well 
up and under them have usually the ability to handle at 
speed. Remember always, there are many ponies that han- 
dle well at slow speed who become demons to pull when 
high speed is asked of them. A low-sweeping action at 
the gallop, giving the impression of little or no lost motion, 
is nearly always coupled with good speed. 

The galloping stride is of importance. Analysis indicates 
that during a single stride velocity 1s not uniform any more 
than is the speed of a bullet fired from a gun or a rock 
thrown by hand. The muzzle velocity of a bullet is its 
greatest velocity. In the course of a galloping stride the 
horse has his periods of maximum and minimum velocities. 
The instant of leaving the ground with a powerful thrust 
is his period of greatest velocity. From that instant his 
velocity decreases through air resistance and force of grav- 
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ity to its lowest speed at the moment he is breaking over 
again in front. The shorter stride repeats itself more often 
than does the longer. Moreover the horse, unlike the cat, 
cannot change direction while in the air, which gives an 
advantage to the one that is most frequently on the ground. 
In other words, I prefer a pony with quick, rapid strides to 
one with long floating strides. 

To summarize. When possible, the best test of speed is 
to try a pony against one of known speed, or against time. 
For a number of reasons this is rarely possible with a pros- 
pect. To begin with, his condition may be such that a test 
will be of no value; or the pony of known speed may not 
be present, and the measured course and stop watch are 
rarely available. Under such circumstances the purchaser 
must rely on what he can see in the pony from his confor- 
mation, his appearance of breeding, and his feel under the 
saddle. 
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SIZE AND WEIGHT CARRYING 


HERE is perhaps no single quality so often mis- 
judged in a horse as his ability to carry weight. 
Alas, how often have my friends led out and ex- 
hibited with pride as a weight carrier some common, 
underbred, clumsy and beefy pony, totally wanting in 
shape, make, and quality. Frankly, on such occasions, one 
is left speechless. To see such a horse occupying the stall 
of a polo pony calls vividly to mind the story of the soldiers 
who slept in the Czar’s bed with their muddy boots on. 
The picture is all wrong. Not only do we see this error 
among polo players, but among hunting people as well. 
And how practical horsemen can so deceive themselves is 
more than I know, unless it is explained by the fact that 
many confuse the ability to support weight with the ability 
to carry weight. 

Let us disabuse our minds of the idea that there is virtue 
in beef without quality. With most old sayings I am not in 
sympathy, but I do like the one that values an ounce of 
blood above a pound of beef. 

The bony skeleton, the tendons, their placing; the mus- 
cles, their development, their length, and their attach- 
ments; the joints and their depth and width; the spring of 
the ribs, the depth of the chest, and the flank; —these, 
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when right, give that look of hardness and stamina that, 
for want of a better term, I shall call t#g/ht-twisted, and 
which characterizes the weight carrier. 

Within limits, size is of little or no consequence, other 
things being equal. I should not want to be understood as 
disparaging the large pony, if he be a good one. My point 
is that it is not bulk that counts, but the way it is put to- 
gether. In other words, it is shape, make, and quality that 
count. ‘Man o’ War” is a big horse, which is all to his 
credit. “Lexington,” who ran three four-mile heats in an 
afternoon, was a small horse — which is not to his discredit. 
Had we the opportunity of examining these horses criti- 
cally I wonder if we should not find in their framework a 
nicety of proportion, a symmetry that is pleasing. And 
even as we look into the faces of some men and say with 
certainty, “Here is a noble man,” so should we be able to 
look at such horses and say ““There is greatness.” Or is this 
a figment of the imagination to be seen only after the horse 
has proven his mettle? I am not quite sure. 

But lest I digress, what is a weight carrier? A weight- 
carrying pony is one that can carry at good speed a player 
weighing from 175 to 200 pounds, handle well, and not 
be unduly fatigued. Such ability results from 4/ood, which 
to horsemen means thoroughbred blood. The individual 
that has these qualities is not necessarily a thoroughbred, 
but from such blood he has inherited them primarily. Spe- 
cifically, this ability is evidenced by a clean, bony head, 
with well-sprung jaws; fair length of neck, small at the 
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throat latch; prominent withers, with a look of strength; 
a long shoulder with point well let down; good depth of 
girth, with well-sprung ribs; tendons clean, hard, strong 
looking, set well back from the cannons, and parallel to 
them; a strong loin, coupled with a fair length of croup, 
well muscled. These, in conjunction with that intangible 
thing called quality, indicate the weight carrier. 

But just what is quality: In a way it is like genius in 
that each of us has for it his own definition. —To my mind 
the word quality with reference to horses suggests refine- 
ment in lines and a finer texture of tissue throughout. 
Rarely, if ever, does nature clothe a coarse texture of bone 
and sinew in a fine texture of skin, and when IJ see an ani- 
mal possessed of this appearance of a finer texture or a 
higher grade material I fancy that I can see a more efh- 
cient functioning of heart and lungs, larger blood vessels 
with greater elasticity. Asa rule nature is not a trickster. 
She does not put wool on a wolf nor fur on a sheep. I 
should say then, that weight carrying is indicated by a 
framework mechanically right and of fair size, by a nice 
proportion, and by quality. 

Why is it that many horses lack bottom —the ability to 
stay? Quite obviously this quality varies in each pony from 
time to time according to his state of health and his degree 
of condition. Yet granting equality in these factors there 
still remains a great difference in the staying powers of 
different ponies. Many ponies are referred to as one-period 
ponies while for others their owners boast that they can 
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Checkers: Australian half-breed, 14.3. Played five 
years in principal tournaments with Coulbourne team. 
Good type. 








Captain Watson, U.S. Army, and his favorite pony. 
This mare stands 14.114, weighs 850 Ibs. and has car- 
ried Captain Watson in polo games for several years. 
In all hard-fought matches she has carried him three 
periods and still she is sound. 
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go two or three periods without distress. The explanation 
must be sought in their natural endowments. 

When we say that a pony cannot stay we mean, I take 
it, that his performance, while satisfactory at the start, 
soon degenerates into a rate and manner of going that 1s 
not to our liking —slows up; gives the impression of gal- 
loping down into the ground; lugs on the hand; refuses to 
stop and turn, and becomes dull and toxic. Granting that 
he is properly ridden and is in good condition, this is noth- 
ing more nor less than evidence of early fatigue. Of course, 
many a light-mouthed, impetuous pony has imitated this 
performance through having been driven frantic by a ham- 
like hand. The horse’s back is better adapted by nature to 
carrying the rider’s weight than are his sensitive bars. 

Just what is fatigue and what causes it I am not sure 
that I know. But no harm can come from thinking about 
it. Fatigue in the pony results from exertion, which in 
turn means the consumption of energy. Now energy is 
measured in units of heat. In other words, exertion means 
the generating of heat in the body; toxins in the muscles. 
Fatigue then must result from the failure of the system to 
maintain a proper relation between the development of 
heat and toxins and their elimination from the system. 

Lest we become involved, let us make now a comparison 
with something we all understand—a motor. It is com- 
mon knowledge that all motors must have cooling systems. 
In practically all makes, this is provided by a circulating 
water system which is forced by a pump to the working 
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parts, the cylinders where energy is developed and heat is 
produced. Here the water takes up the heat and carries it 
to the radiator where it is given off to the air. For efficient 
functioning the expanse of the radiator must be in propor- 
tion to the number and size of the cylinders. In other 
words, the radiating space must bear a definite ratio to the 
horsepower of the engine. Otherwise, the motor will heat 
beyond the point of efficiency. 

Now there is a marked similarity between the motor 
and your pony. His heart may be compared to the pump 
of the motor; his blood stream to the circulating water 
system, his lungs to the radiator, while his muscles corre- 
spond to the cylinders. ‘The heart forces the blood through 
the arteries to the muscles, where the toxins and broken- 
down tissues are taken up and oxygen is lost. From the 
muscle cells these poisons are carried to the lungs, where 
they are given off and exhaled from the system. The blood 
is aerated, purified, and goes back through the system. 
And, as in the motor, the lungs, or the radiator, must be in 
proportion to the size of the pony. Given a horse with 
heavy, massive muscles and a relatively small heart girth 
(lung or radiator capacity) and chances are you have one 
that will blow up and stop when the pace is fast. The thor- 
oughbred has, generally, greater lung capacity in compari- 
son to his weight than has any other horse. But this is not 
the end of the story. He has, in addition, a more efficient 
pump; a bigger and better heart; and arteries of greater 
diameter and greater elasticity. 
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We should not forget that a fairly large proportion of 
bodily heat is given off through the skin. It stands to rea- 
son that this is more readily accomplished through a skin 





A good type of half-bred pony with plenty of substance, but 
somewhat lacking in definition and quality. 


of fine texture and covered with fine hair than it is through 
a coarse skin with coarse hair. In other words, a horse with 
quality, other considerations being equal, gives greater 
promise than one without it. Some of the veins of the 
quality horse, when hot, can be seen showing through the 
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On one occasion when I was judging in a 300-mile 
endurance race it became necessary, due to excessive heat, 
to stop all contestants for a fifteen-minute breathing spell 
in order to avoid the charge of cruelty to animals. In 
this contest were thoroughbred, half-bred, and cold-blood 
horses. As each horse came along he was stopped. They 
were all hot, but it was interesting to note the difference. 
In the thoroughbreds the veins were plainly visible under 
the skin, while but few if any of the veins could be seen 
in the cold-blood horses. But the most striking feature was 
the far greater rapidity with which the thoroughbreds 
cooled out. In a very few minutes their rates of respiration 
were approaching normal while the cold-bloods seemed al- 
most as hot at the end of the rest as they were at its be- 
ginning. 

Some one has said, “A good big horse is better than a 
good little one,” and most every one concurs. Well, per- 
haps he is. But for each good big one we can find ten good 
little ones, which, no doubt, adds to the popularity of the 
big one. If diamonds were as common as pebbles who 
would value them highly? From observing thousands of 
cavalry and artillery horses and hundreds of cow ponies, 
it is my conviction that the little ones will greatly outwear 
the big ones. The race tracks could give us some interest- 
ing statistics on this point. 

After much wondering over this mad search for size 
and ever more size, especially in hunters, I am forced to 
conclude that the explanation lies in the fact that size is 
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something tangible, whereas quality and nicety of propor- 
tion are relatively intangible and are not apparent to the 
eye of the average user. Show-ring judges are responsible 
in part for exalting size. 

In the polo pony, however, size is of importance quite 
aside from speed and staying ability. One who aspires to 
play high-goal polo should seek ponies of fairly even 
height, weight, and way of going. A string of ponies vary- 
ing greatly in these points is a handicap to the mallet work 
of the average player and most certainly cannot be an asset 
to the expert. 

I am convinced that the small pony possesses many ad- 
vantages for the light player. He may be at some disad- 
vantage in a bumping match, although this is debatable. 
The best pony I ever knew at riding out stood a scant 14.2. 
He never stopped to contemplate the greater proportions 
of an antagonist. Leaving all that to his rider, he would 
charge into the large and small alike, with the same zest 
and quite as effectively. Could there not be some virtue in 
the fact that he hit his opponent low down and that his 
short, quick strides, bringing him more quickly and more 
often to the ground, gave him some slight advantage? 

Somewhere in this book it is sure to come out that I have 
a great weakness for the small horse, and it may just as 
well come out now as later. Somehow they just seem to 
put one down closer to polo. All through our western coun- 
try are many high-class little horses from 14.2 to 15 hands 
for which there is apparently no market. Polo dealers 
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cannot take a chance on them as the large ones fetch much 
higher prices. A bit of encouragement would bring out 
many of these chaps that can run and stay. 

When size can be had with all the quality and niceties 
of proportion that we find in the smaller pony, it is per- 
haps of considerable advantage. However, size too often 
comes from the wrong kind of blood. This is particularly 
true in our western country where I have heard cowboys 
declare that they can ride a good little pony and lead to 
death one of “these big clowns.” In that country, many 
a good little pony there is who will carry 220 pounds all day 
and do it well. I have seen them take a heavy rider at great 
speed over an impossible looking terrain and put him in 
roping distance of a large wild steer. And when the steer 
is caught I have seen this little pony, although outweighed 
by many pounds, turn the steer a summersault. 

When the British officers of the Palestine forces viewed 
for the first time the mounts of their Australian comrades, 
they commented on them as “weeds too light and too 
small.”? What these little walers did is now a bright page 
in the equine history of the war. On occasions they went 
for thirty-six hours at a stretch without food or water.’ 

Wherever the little horses have come into direct com- 
petition with the larger fellows in a task that required 
agility and staying powers they have won more than their 


1 <The weight-carrying English hunter had to be nursed back to fitness after 
these operations over a long period, while the little Australian horses without any 
special care other than good food and plenty of water were soon fit to go through 
another campaign as arduous as the last one.”——From Colonel Preston’s, The 
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share of honors. American officers who patrolled the Mex- 
ican border and tried to keep pace with the roving bands of 
Mexicans on small ponies know what these little fellows 
are capable of. Another illuminating experience occurred 
to me while riding a large army mount. I tried to follow 
a 200-pound cowboy mounted on a 14.2 pony across two 
mountain ranges. All the credit was on the side of the 
small pony. 

But polo is a different game. The active, bold player 
makes many and abrupt shifts of position in the saddle. 
While the small pony would carry him well if he were to 
remain in position, this sudden reaching far out to the right 
and left seems to trouble him. The rider’s weight is so 
great in proportion to his own that it throws him off bal- 
ance, breaks his stride, causing perhaps a change of leads. 

Should he sustain a rough bump at such a moment it 
might easily prove disastrous. In the international matches 
that I have witnessed and in test matches preceding them, 
I have seen bumps at such angles and at such speed that 
surely the little fellow would have come out second best. 
At least, it looks that way and most of us will be guided 
by the appearance of things. Last season I saw a small 
weedy pony thrown by the weight of the rider. This pony, 
a light-waisted, fast little mare, stood nearly 15 hands and 
weighed certainly not over 750 pounds. The rider, who 
stood about 6 feet 2 and weighed, I should think, about 185, 
threw his weight suddenly to one side in an effort to reach 
the ball. It was too much for the little mare and she went 
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down. On the other hand, I know a little mare standing 
about 14.232 whom no player could throw down by a 
shifting of weight, however sudden. This mare weighs, 
in good playing condition, between 850 and goo pounds. 
I have seen her carry a rider weighing 165 pounds and play 
against a man weighing 225 pounds on ponies standing 
from 15.2 to 16 hands and weighing from 1050 to 1150. 
She had no trouble in handling these opponents to her own 
and her rider’s complete satisfaction. 

For a pony to carry weight successfully, there must be 
a relation between height and weight. The weedy pony 
standing 15.2 and weighing 800 pounds may not and prob- 
ably will not carry weight as well as another pony standing 
15 hands and weighing goo to 950 pounds. Below appears 
a table of weights attempting to fix in a rough way the 
relative proportion between weight of rider and height 
and weight of pony. It is readily admitted that this can 
serve as a guide only in the majority of cases and that there 
will be many exceptions. 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS 


HEIGHT WEIGHT WEIGHT OF RIDER 
14.2 to 14.3 780 to goo 130 to 160 
14.3 “ 15 800 “ 950 140 “ 170 
15 “ 45.1 goo “ 1025 150 “ 185 
15.1 “ 15.2 950 “ 1100 160 “ 225 


These weights will vary, of course, with the condition of 
the horse, as to flesh and training, and as has been said be- 
fore, shape, make, and blood have more to do with weight 
carrying ability than do weight and inches. 
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ACTION 


HE action of a pony at the gallop should be prompt, 
smooth, and resilient. I do not like a pony that 
gives the impression of punching holes in the 

ground as he gallops. I want him to give the impression 
rather of merely stroking the ground as he passes over it. 
Rough, choppy gaited horses are certainly no asset to good 
smooth mallet work. To say the least, it is not a pleasure to 
play them. Another fault that I particularly dislike is the 
feeling imparted by some ponies of galloping down into the 
ground in front. With such a pony one never has the feel- 
ing of being with him or of forming with hima unit. There 
is instead the feeling of being constantly at odds with him. 
The stride of some ponies is too long and too high. They 
give somewhat the impression of riding on a camel’s back. 
It may be fancy only, but always I have the feeling that 
such ponies spend too much of their time in the air and are 
not frequently enough on the ground to be quick, darting, 
and handy. They feel cumbersome and awkward and are 
not good at riding out and withstanding the bumps of other 
ponies. Many ponies that are low in front give the rider 
the impression of sitting constantly on the edge of a preci- 
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pice with no assurance that he is not to tumble over. This 
also comes from short, upright shoulders. 

Most high-class ponies acquire, apparently, a manner of 
running at good speed and yet remaining in hand. It seems 
to me I saw an excellent illustration of this when the Army 
team in 1928 was playing against what I consider better 
mounted opponents on Long Island. While the Army 
ponies were rarely outrun, they seemed to be fully extended 
while their opponents were well in hand. It stands to rea- 
son and is demonstrated in actual practice that a pony fully 
and rigidly extended cannot check up and come about or 
execute an abrupt change of direction as easily and readily 
as one less extended. And here, I believe, lies the secret of 
why so many ponies that promise well in the beginning 
soon run through their bridles. Of course there is always to 
be considered the nervous rider who uses his legs like flails 
and who would soon disconcert any horse and kick him 
through the bridle. 

Another type of action for which I cherish a violent dis- 
like is demonstrated by the pony that, while galloping at 
full speed, tries to put his feet in my stirrups. Well-bred 
ponies never do this. High knee and hock action may be 
expected from a cold-blood pony whose feet are too large 
for him. 

In examining the prospect very careful attention should 
be given to the pony’s action at the walk, trot, and gallop, 
and particularly the latter, as this is the gait of the polo 
field. When viewed from the side, there should be no ex- 
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cessive knee and hock action. And, when viewed from the 
front, or rear, the legs should travel in perpendicular 
planes, swinging neither out nor in. And above all, the 
purchaser should ride the pony to get his feel at the various 
gaits and especially at the gallop. 
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ONFORMATION is of relative importance as an indi- 
cation of speed, stamina, hardiness, disposition, 
and manner and way of going. It is of absolute 

importance in the feeling of security, or insecurity, that it 
imparts to the rider. There are but few things more dis- 
concerting than the feeling that the saddle is likely to turn 
from under one at any moment, or that it is likely to slip 
back on the pony’s loins. Most faults of gaits can be traced 
to poor conformation. Of course some faults, such as ex- 
cessive hock action and the lack of co-ordination between 
the forequarters and the hindquarters, are due to a disor- 
dered nervous system, resulting from disease or injury. 
Ponies too wide and square between the front legs fre- 
quently have a lateral twist at the gallop and are prone to 
gallop disunited. Avoid this fault. I particularly dislike 
low withers and short, round shoulders. Aside from the 
fact that these are rarely found on ponies that stay and are 
almost invariably accompanied by faulty action, they are 
almost sure to give the rider the feeling of not holding the 
saddle well in place, and of running down low in front. 
Also with such a conformation, one feels that he is riding 
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squarely over the front legs and that there is no horse in 
front of him. This conformation is found frequently in 
quarter-bred ponies, or in ponies having a large percentage 


ps 





Left: Well forked, legs straight. Right: Poorly forked, too 
narrow, and base wide. Under no circumstances would I try 
such a horse. 


of that blood. Calf-knees with tendons tied in below the 
knees and shallow round joints are common to ponies with 
this shoulder conformation. Personally, I should not buy 
such a pony regardless of what he can do. It has been my 
experience that they cannot stay and, after two or three 
minutes of hard play, they become demons to pull. Then, 
too, they are prone to carpitis and tendonitis (inflammation 
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Rectangular or the long low type. A few of the very 
highest class ponies are of this type. 





The square type. The great majority of good ponies 
are of this type. 
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of the knee joints and tendons), due apparently to me- 
chanical imperfections. 


In general, ponies when viewed from the side, in profile, 





The short wheel base or leggy type. 


are of three separate types: First, the rectangular type that 
has the appearance of being long in comparison to height; 
second, the square type that appears to be practically the 
same in height and length; third, the horse of short wheel 
base, appearing greater in height than he is in length. Good 
ponies may be found in all three types. Yet by far the 
greater number will be found in the second class, but a few 
of the world’s best will be found in the first class. These 
are the long low ponies whose length is had by virtue of 
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Bow legs Splayed 
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long sloping shoulders and long croups rather than by 
length of loins. Many hunting men have expressed a pref- 
erence for the first, or rectangular, type when they say 
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Toed in Knock-knees Base wide 


they like a hunter to stand over a lot of ground. Such a 
pony is almost invariably one of smooth action and good 
speed. 

The top line of a horse of good conformation should 
present, when viewed from the side, the appearance of 
three convex curves; the first extending from the poll to 
the juncture of the neck and withers; the second is a short 
curve from the juncture of neck and withers to the point 
where the withers connect with the back; the third from 
this point back to include the loin and croup. 
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When viewed from the rear the quarters should drop 
down straight and not present a wedge-shaped appearance; 
that is, they should not be wide through the points of the 
hips and narrow through the stifles. 

There are a few faults of conformation that I carefully 





Neck upside down. A serious fault of conformation. 


avoid. The first is the pony with his neck on upside down, 
that reminds one of the trademark on the Arm and Ham- 
mer brand of soda. Another is, of course, my pet abomina- 
tion— low withers, round shoulders, too wide and square 
between the front legs, poorly forked, with calf knees and 
round apple joints. The next is the horse with a house-top 
loin, with short back ribs, and cut up in the flank. Almost 
without exception these are frail, washy ponies, and not 
good doers. 
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The top line of a good riding horse presents the appear- 
ance of three convex curves. 
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An excellent type of clean-bred pony possessing both 
substance and quality. 
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A well-bred, poorly constructed misfit, seldom seen in 
a good performance behind a pack or on a polo field. 
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Pasterns too long and too sloping are to be regarded with 
suspicion. Generally such horses are too soft and springy 
in their action for polo—due, apparently, to lost motion. 
Many of them dwell in stopping and turning. To this rule 
I have met exceptions. If a pony otherwise of good type 
and quality, but possessed of this fault, were shown to me 
I should try him and accept or reject him as a result of the 
trial. I would not buy him, however, without a ride. 

Nearly all practical horsemen seek long fronts in their 
mounts. However, experience has taught me to beware of 
the polo prospect whose neck is too long and too slender 
and especially so when the neck is carried normally in al- 
most a horizontal position. Ponies of such conformation 
are likely to be heavy on the hands. 

Common-headed ponies, with big woolly ears, pig eyes, 
and narrow jaws, and coarse flabby muzzles, are to be 
avoided. Almost without exception they are under-bred, 
tricky ponies without heart or stamina. I shall never own 
another of these. I have seen too many of them, in cow 
camps, in the Army, and on polo or hunting fields. They 
simply do not belong. | 

The consensus of opinion among horsemen 1s that all 
horses a bit low in the loins are necessarily weak. My own 
experience does not confirm this. Frequently, the appear- 
ance of a low loin is caused by a prominent inner angle of 
the ilium. This is sometimes called the bump of jumping. 
As often as not the weak loin 1s a high loin. A low loin that 
is broad and well muscled, though not pleasing to look at, 
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is not a sign of weakness, especially when coupled with a 
good angle of the croup. I do dislike a pelvis that has the 
appearance of tipping up behind. A narrow loin of house- 
top appearance is to be avoided. 

Another fallacy in my opinion is that all horses with a 
bit of length in the loin are necessarily weak. Perhaps this 
is not a desirable feature for a pack horse but it is no great 
fault in the polo pony or the hunter. 

Short, steep croups, goose rumped, and pony croups I 
do not like. Rarely are they seen on speedy ponies. Cer- 
tainly I should not buy a prospect with this croup confor- 
mation. 

Cow hocks, though not desirable, are, in my opinion, 
preferable to bow-legs, hocks that are wide apart while the 
feet are close together. I cannot recall a single instance of 
a horse or pony of even fair speed that possessed such hocks. 
Many cow-hocked ponies stop well. Ponies that camp out 
behind (hocks behind them) seldom have either speed or 
the ability to handle well. Another fault of conformation 
that I particularly dislike is base wide in front. 

Almost invariably they splay out and have the elbows 
too close to the body. It is next to impossible for such a 
pony to have good action. Horse dealers call them “Denver 
horses,” insinuating that they have weak lungs and need 
a high, dry environment. In making these positive state- 
ments I am aware that there may be exceptions, but I think 
it better to leave one or two good ones than to buy several 
that should have been left in the country. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SOUNDNESS 


NLEss one has had considerable experience the ques- 

tion of soundness should be left to the dealer, or 

to a reputable veterinarian. Nearly all dealers are 
good judges of soundness and furthermore, do not buy un- 
sound horses for their trade. This is for their own protec- 
tion as well as for that of their customers. Then too, there 
are many plainly visible or apparent growths and scars on 
the exterior that amount to nothing so far as actual useful- 
ness is concerned. At the same time there are incapacitating 
and incurable unsoundnesses that result from some obscure 
cause, detectable by an experienced veterinarian only, and 
that after a careful and extensive examination. 

The defects, or unsoundness, commonly met with can be 
classified generally under four heads: defective wind, de- 
fective vision, nervous disorders, and defects of feet, legs, 
or body that interfere with perfect locomotion. In addition 
to these there are of course many diseases that might im- 
pair the functioning of the various organs or glands of the 
body. 

The most usual defect of wind is ROARING, com- 
monly called WINDY. This is easily detected, if at all 
serious, by giving the horse a good stiff gallop. This defect 
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is very rare among polo prospects but is found frequently 
among large horses. If a horse stands over 16.1 it is more 
than an even bet that he is windy. Although many horses 
seem not to be affected by roaring, I do not like it. There is 
no telling when it may prove harmful. A few veterina- 
rians are having success in curing this defect by an opera- 
tion. However, I would not buy a windy horse. 

Heaves is another defect of wind far less common than 
roaring. This disease impairs the functioning of the dia- 
phragm and is manifested by double exhalation and is 
shown by an effort of flank and abdominal muscles. 

Defective vision may range from slight impairment to 
complete blindness and may result from disease, injury, or 
congenital weakness. Specks or spots on the outside of the 
eyes —scars in the cornea— result generally from injuries 
and, while more readily detected, are less serious than lens 
cataracts and recurrent ophthalmia— moon blindness. A 
scar over the pupil is serious 1f large. Scars on the cornea 
are slowly absorbed, leaving often but little if any trace. 

Defects of the feet, legs, or body that cause lameness 
are: ring bone, side bones, curbs, spavins, laminitis, bowed 
tendons, contracted heels, and also many diseases and faults 
of conformation. In addition to these, are many others the 
layman cannot detect. For the matter of that, there are 
many that a veterinarian cannot or does not detect in the 
time available. In this connection it should be remarked 
that a veterinarian’s certificate is no guarantee of perpetual 
soundness. It does not protect the horse from the inroads of 
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germs, from broken legs, injuries to tendons, or any of the 
other ills a horse is heir to. 

When a horse is in good physical condition, his eye is 
bright, his coat (even if long) is soft and bright, as dis- 
tinguished from the harsh staring coat of a sick horse. If 
thin in the flanks he must not look drawn, or tightly tucked 
up. On his legs he will stand naturally, not up on his toes. 
His legs will present a clean, hard appearance, as contrasted 
with puffy joints and filled tendons. The expression of his 
eyes and ears, his gaits, and his manner; all these indicate 
the state of his spirit. If alert, gay, cheerful, attentive, he 
is likely to be in good health because health reacts im- 
mediately on his bearing and attitude. 

The horse never poses. If he is ill, he shows it. How- 
ever, I have seen many horses fatally wounded carry on 
with tremendous courage until death overtook them on 
their feet. 

As said in the beginning, the average buyer is dependent 
upon the honor and integrity of the dealer and the veteri- 
narian. Unfortunately, this protection is not absolute, and 
I think it just as well to discuss some of the practices that 
attend the high-class horse business. 

A too frequent cause of unsoundness in the horse is the 
failure on the part of the dealer to give the groom a suffi- 
cient tip. This abominable practice should not be tolerated 
for an instant. Whenever a purchaser buys from a reputable 
dealer a horse, or pony, that is guaranteed to be sound, but 
which after a few days turns out lame for no obvious and 
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legitimate reason, the groom should be held responsible. 
Of course, many dealers, when they have made a fair sale, 
prefer to give the groom a reward, not to purchase safety 
for the pony, but because they have faith in the pony and 
want him to have every chance to make good. By this I do 
not imply that this is at all necessary in the majority of 
cases. For most grooms, I want to believe, are hard work- 
ing and loyal to the best interests of their employers. 

Another contemptible character in the horse game is the 
dishonest veterinarian, whose professional opinions are for 
sale to the highest bidder. It may as well be recognized 
that dishonesty is to be found in the veterinary profession 
the same as it is in all other walks of life. A fair-sized 
check slipped to a dishonest veterinarian by a dishonest 
dealer makes an unsound horse sound. Whereas the failure 
to pass the check by an honest dealer makes a sound horse 
unsound. If dealers and buyers and the honest veterinarians 
would co-operate and report such practices to the American 
Veterinary Association, I believe that the business would 
soon be rid of them. Of course, there is a great deal of 
unreasonableness in the high-class horse markets. It is 
perfectly possible that a pony, or a hunter, may be sound 
today and unsound tomorrow, and it is unfair to assume 
always that the dealer, or the veterinarian, is guilty of bad 
practice. Dishonest grooms could be eliminated by em- 
ployers discharging them upon detection and refusing to 
recommend them to other employers. 

And now, since I have discussed the others, I may as wel] 
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discuss the greatest rascal of them all—the dishonest 
buyer. Fortunately, there are but few of him. Usually, he 
is a wealthy man who can well afford to buy a good horse, 
pay for him within a reasonable time, and stand by his 
bargain. But, no. He wants to be a clever trader, and 
usually this ambition springs from the depths of his igno- 
rance. If he should buy a new motor, drive it over a bank 
and break it to pieces, he would not think of going back to 
the dealer and demanding a new car, or his money back. Yet, 
he will purchase a perfectly good pony, injure or spoil him 
in one way or another, and then go dashing back to the 
dealer, demanding his money or another pony. Such a man 
is no asset to sport, the horse industry, or anything else so 
far as ] know. Such men help to make honest dealers dis- 
honest and cause the honest purchaser to pay a higher price 
for his horses. Usually the dealer, being a man of ex- 
tremely limited means, is in no position to stand up for his 
rights and is forced, through necessity, to submit to this 
outrageous treatment. 

Tradition coming down from the days of David Harum, 
but not from David himself, has it that the horse business 
is crooked and that all horsemen have to be watched. I am 
thoroughly convinced from a long experience of buying 
that there are to be found as many, or more, honest men in 
the horse business as there are in any other walk of life. 
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SUMMARY OF SELECTION 


E have been discussing in detail and attempting 

\ \ to analyze the fundamental requisites of a good 

pony. Let us now examine a few prospects with 

a view to purchase to see if we can apply these principles. 

We are in the range country and there is available neither 

polo field nor equipment for polo. The prospects that we 

are about to inspect have been living principally on grass 
with but little grain. They are being led out. 

Here comes a gray. His ears are forward, his manner 
bold and calm. He leads out freely and we note that his 
action is true; that is, his legs do not swing out or in but 
move in perpendicular planes. As he walks by we note a 
rhythm in his elastic sweeping walk. The hind foot steps 
well beyond the track of the front foot, indicating speed 
and the ability to stop and turn. He has personality and 
there is the litheness of the cat in all his movements. We 
like him. We have him stop with his side to us at a dis- 
tance of fifteen to twenty-five yards so that we can take in 
the whole of him in one picture. In the silhouette of his 
body there is a symmetry. His legs are under him, not 
camping out behind or propping out in front. 
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His top line is composed of three convex curves; first, 
from the poll to the juncture of the neck and the withers; 
second, from the front of the withers to their juncture 
with the back; third, from this latter point to the roots of 





“Flere comes a gray.” 


the tail. The withers are prominent and well developed 
and seem almost on a level with the croup. The eyes are 
slightly above this line established by the croup and the 
withers. The head is clean, bony, and in nice proportion 
with the rest of the picture. The ears are in proportion and 
alert. The eyes are large and mild. The muzzle is fine. As 
the cowboys would say, “He can drink out of a teacup.” 
The jaws are well sprung, plenty of width between them. 
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Two views of Blue Boy, well forked, neither too wide nor 
too narrow between front legs. Legs straight. 





Quarters dropped down Miss Sutton. 


straight. He is not wedge- 


shaped behind. 
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Rear view well-made pony. 


SUMMARY OF SELECTION 


The neck at the throat-latch is small but grows larger to- 
ward the body. The top line of the neck viewed from the 
side forms a curve slightly convex. The bottom line is 
almost straight and is shorter than the top line. 

The girth and the body are deep and there is not too 
much daylight under him. His front legs are straight up 
and down, neither over nor back at the knees. The size of 
the feet are in proportion to the rest of the body. The 
croup is long with a pleasing slope. The under line of the 
body does not cut up too quickly in front of the flank indi- 
cating short ribs. In other words his flank is deep and he is 
well ribbed up. The tendons of the legs set well back and 
parallel the cannon bones. All of this is quickly noted and 
we ask to have him turn facing us. 

As the eye drops from the pole down we note that the 
legs are perpendicular, that he is not knock-kneed, and does 
not toe in or out. He is well forked. That is, he is not 
square and broad between the front legs but presents the 
picture of a house top, indicating that he is well muscled 
between the front legs. The shoulders when viewed from 
the front are flat, not round, beefy, and heavy. We now 
have him turned, facing directly away from us, and note 
that the quarters drop down straight. He is not wide 
through the points of the hip and narrow through the 
stifles. In other words, he is not wedge-shaped behind. 

We now step close to him for a more minute examination. 
From the side we notice that the set on of the tendons is 
to. our liking and we see no unsoundness such as curbs, ring 
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bones, side bones, bowed tendons, puffy hock. We step in 
front of him and, taking the bridle, turn his head so as to 
expose first one eye and then the other to the light. Then 
we note that there are no bumps on the sides of the face, 
indicating the absence of ulcerated teeth. The eyes are ap- 
parently sound. We examine his bars and tongue to see 
that they have not been cut, and at the same time note his 
age, as indicated by his teeth. 

We now examine him from the rear. Apparently he is 
sound; no hips down, no atrophy of the haunch muscles. 
But this is going into soundness and unless one has had wide 
experience in this line, this part should be trusted to the 
dealer, or to a good veterinarian. Many persons buy horses 
subject to veterinary examination, but this is out of the 
question in the range country. 

We certainly do like this horse. However, we are non- 
committal, neither praising nor abusing him to his owner. 

We ask to see him ridden and, as might be expected, we 
are not disappointed. He moves off promptly, gayly, 
calmly, and with co-ordination. The rider pulls him up 
and turns him to the right. We note that the right hind leg 
slips gracefully forward and slightly to the right. He 
seems to pivot on his hind legs and he comes back like a 
rubber ball thrown against a wall. We note, however, that 
this first turn was made back toward the stables or the cor- 
rals and most horses will execute such a turn well. We now 
ask him to gallop toward the stables, check up, and turn 
toward us. This turn is accomplished with the same ease, 
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grace, and expedition as the other. We note also, that most 
of the time his ears are forward and his poll is relaxed. 
Personally, Iam ready to buy him. But since we have time 
and he appears perfectly gentle, let us have a ride on him. 

I ask the owner if he minds if I try him. Then I adjust 
the stirrups and mount. I let him walk for a minute or two, 
then take up a quiet canter. I canter him straight away, 
stop, turn him, and canter in circles to the right and to the 
left. He is smooth and elastic in his gaits. All turns are 
made smoothly, easily, and in balance. I feel that I am 
not on the edge of a precipice and likely to be catapulted 
over at any minute. The saddle has no tendency to slip to 
the rear nor to turn from under. In other words, he holds 
the saddle well in place. His mouth 1s soft and elastic. I 
like the feel of him. If he is not already hot, I set him 
down to nearly full speed. One or two bursts are sufficient. 
He checks up well from speed. I listen to his breathing. It 
sounds normal; I am satisfied. 

However, I may as well see the others. One may expect 
a better price in buying two or three prospects than in tak- 
ing only one. Although I like this one the owner may have 
something better. But it is rare to find more than one like 
him in any one place, except in the hands of a dealer. 

Here comes another. He is dragging along as if he were 
being led to the slaughter pen. Almost at once it strikes us 
that it might be just as well if he were being taken there. 
He is a pale bay fading out toward the points. His feet 
appear far too large. And he handles them in a most re- 
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markable manner. His head is dull, stupid. Wherever and 
however we look at him we have but one thought: com- 
mon. We have seen enough. We keep these thoughts to 
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Betty Krippen. Western T. B. Stands properly. Legs 
under her. 


ourselves, however. He is rejected without further con- 
sideration. 

It requires no judgment to accept the first and to reject 
this one. But here comes another. 

We are not much impressed as he comes out. But, when 
he stops in front of us, we look him over pretty carefully. 
He is a chestnut and his profile is not so pleasing as the 
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gray’s. Yet there is about him a look of strength and rug- 
gedness. He is an indifferent sort of chap. The more we 
look at him, however, the more we like him. We have him 
trotted away from us. We note that the left fore swings 
out a bit. We do not like this. However, we are not pre- 
pared to reject him. We note there is a growing look of 
hardiness about him. He gives a constant impression of 
indifference. Yet our eyes have not escaped the strong, well 
set tendons, and his look of strength. 

Finally, we say to the owner: “Well, there are some 
points about him that I like, and some I do not like.” 

The owner smiles, “Better try this one.” 

“Very well. Let us see him in action.” 

The owner throws on his saddle and mounts. The old 
horse lopes off the soul of indifference. The rider gives 
him a blow with the whip or kicks him once with the spurs. 

The old rascal becomes electrical. He is away like a 
shot and up and about in a cloud of dust. Now he is com- 
ing to us like a race horse. He skims over the ground and 
gives the appearance of running over a centre of motion, 
rather than bounding and leaping into the air. We see the 
reins are flopping. As he approaches, the rider lifts his hand 
and touches the bit and the old rogue sits up on his haunches 
and slides as if on sled runners. He wheels away from us 
at full speed and, when he has taken two or three strides, 
he slides again and wheels back toward us. The rider drops 
his reins and again our friend is the soul of indifference. 


He is a find. 
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Just one question about him. Is he too heavy and massive 
to stay for the length of a period? We ask for a ride on 
him. His gallop is light, elastic, and smooth. We give him 





Cross between quarter horse and T. B. quarter blood shows 

in general fullness and roundness in body, and lack of defi- 

nition. Although a good second- or third-rate pony, would 
not buy him for high-goal pony. 


the speed test. He is soft and the day is hot. He pants but 
he does not grow dull and heavy on the hands. We still 
like him. We dismount and look him over again more 
carefully. Evidently he is by a thoroughbred sire out of a 
quarter-bred dam. The jowls are a bit heavier than we like. 
The forearms and gaskins appear heavier than necessary, 
and he gives the impression of too much weight for his 
inches, showing his quarter blood. His withers are prom- 
inent; his girth is deep; his shoulders long, flat, and sloping. 
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His ribs are well sprung. The tendons are strong, clean, 
and set back well from the cannon bones, showing thorough- 
bred blood. Will he grow too heavy when put on a grain 
and hay ration? Investigation discloses that he had been 
on grain and hay for some time. I am ready to buy him. 

But here comes another. At a distance he is pleasing. 
He looks fat, round, and well muscled. His coat is in nice 
condition. We do not particularly like his walk. As he 
stops we do not like the way he stands on his legs. He is 
high behind and low in front. His neck is on upside down. 
His shoulder blades seem short and upright. He is back 
at the knees, calf-kneed. His jowls are heavy. His loin is 
strong, high and well muscled. He is small and round be- 
low the knees. His joints are round. Personally, I have 
finished with him. He is too heavy for his height. Chances 
are he is straight-out quarter horse and would stay probably 
for three or four minutes in a fast period, after which he 
would quit cold. This may be entirely unjust, but it is my 
judgment, based on seeing and trying many like him. All 
these things are taken in at a glance. While inspecting a 
horse, we do not search for abnormalities. We look simply 
for the normal horse and any abnormality strikes the eye 
at once. 
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STABLE MANAGEMENT 


HEN one scans the long list of excellent works 

\ \ already published on stable management it seems 

unnecessary to write further on the subject. So, 
in this chapter I shall content myself by touching briefly 
on the fundamentals that apply to all horses, emphasizing 
those only that to my mind are often neglected, or that have 
particular reference to the polo pony. 

To provide wisely for the health and comfort of a horse 
in a stable requires a rather intimate knowledge of him in 
his primitive state. To begin with, he is a gregarious an- 
imal, whose first defense is flight. Consequently, he is 
endowed with a highly sensitized nervous organism, ca- 
pable of electric response, especially to fear stimuli, With 
him the old saying, “Look before you leap,” is reversed. 
His instinct is to leap first and look afterwards. Remem- 
ber that he is an outdoor animal equipped by nature for life 
in the open. So to shut him in a stall, away from company, 
in strange surroundings, abrupt movements, and startling 
sounds, is likely to keep a young range horse in a state of 
nervous excitement detrimental to his proper development 
and conditioning. 
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Like most animals in their wild state he is actuated by 
three primal instincts; the search for food, the avoidance 
of enemies, and reproduction. Little colts are the favorite 
food of prowling panthers, or mountain lions, on our West- 
ern ranges, where these animals abound. On such ranges 
our band of little fellows is under constant threat from 
these beasts of prey. But, having eluded these during that 
first summer and fall when hoofs and hearts and lungs are 
small, they are soon to be confronted by another terrible 
and relentless foe— winter on the range. But here again 
Nature comes to their rescue in the battle with the ele- 
ments. From the mother’s milk and what grass they have 
been able to gather with their little nibblers they stored 
away under their skins a goodly supply of fat. Outside they 
have grown a heavy, warm and protecting coat. Just next 
to the skin on the outside they have acquired a thick gum- 
like coat of dandruff which seems to be impervious to both 
cold rains and chilling winds. When water holes are frozen 
over and no water is to be had by pawing through thin ice 
they resort to eating snow. Part of the time they can be 
seen on wind-swept peaks and ridges from which the snow 
was blown, as it fell, and where at least a modicum of grass 
is available. At other times they will be found in draws 
seeking protection from winds and pawing through snow 
to the grass or nibbling at available shrubbery. Horses are 
among the hardiest of domestic animals, surviving the 
rigors of Northwestern range life in the coldest winters 
when other animals perish by the thousands. 
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Summer range. 
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Summer, with its heat and flies, presents a different prob- 
lem. Once more, let us watch them in pasture. During the 
heat of the day the herd will be found in dark and shady 
places, standing often, head to tail, a mutual understanding 
having been reached without benefit of words: “T’1l switch 
the flies from your face; you switch them from mine.” 
They have shed their heavy coats and their layers of fat 
are gone. 

In order that the horse may be useful to man it becomes 
necessary to remove him from his natural habitat and to 
confine him to artificial surroundings. His strength and 
ability must be built well beyond the natural state. He 
must be put in the pink of condition and training. 

As has been said before, a horse is highly tuned nerv- 
ously, and in strange surroundings, if alone, may actually 
grieve. A healthy horse is never a voluntary hermit. We 
must remember that he is accustomed to all the fresh air 
there is and plenty of exercise; that in his pasture he is in 
almost continual motion, gathering grass, or fighting flies. 
We should know, also, that the circulation in his feet and 
legs depends to some extent upon exercise and frog pres- 
sure. In winter we must protect him from too much cold, 
while in summer he needs protection from heat and flies. 

It would seem reasonable, then, that a properly con- 
structed stable would provide an abundance of fresh air 
with protection from cold and drafts in winter. In sum- 
mer, protection from heat and flies, and provide further 
for a free circulation of fresh air. I like to have small 
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openings provided at the lower edge of my stalls in warm 
countries. During the winter these are closed by a sliding 
door; in the summer they are opened by withdrawing the 
slide. 

The architecture of a building, the color of its paint, and 
the landscaping do not mean much to a horse so long as he 
has a comfortable stall with plenty of air, sunshine, and 
company. The fundamental considerations involved in 
good stable management are, in addition to the above: 
careful feeding, especially of grain, abundant water, care- 
fully regulated exercise, thorough grooming, and watchful 
care of the feet. In building our stables we should not for- 
get that sunshine is nature’s great purifier and that most 
disease germs die when exposed to it. And it goes without 
saying that all good stables should have adequate fire pro- 
tection. 

The stall or box should be free from sharp angles and 
projections that afford a frequent source of injury. An 
uneven standing makes an uncomfortable bed and does not 
induce the horse to lie down. While horses may remain 
standing for days or weeks at a time, it is thought incon- 
trovertible that the rest given their legs while lying down is 
of great value in maintaining soundness. Plenty of good 
hay and water always present is advisable, especially for 
young horses. 

Grain must be fed with great care and discretion. The 
grain schedule and the working schedule must be always 
in nice proportion, and regulated as to time, otherwise the 
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legs will stock and fill. Moreover, too heavy a grain ration 
is conducive to high spirits and induces resistance to the 
extent of retarding the training of the horse under the 
saddle. I have bought horses off the range whose only 
food consisted of what grass they could gather. At the 
time of purchase they were kind, docile, obedient. After 
a few weeks on grain they behaved as if each oat consumed 
were a particularly wild oat which had lost none of its 
effect through digestion. Without doubt the feeding 
schedule can assist or retard the training in many cases. It 
is my firm conviction that in too many stables there is an 
overfeeding of grain and an underfeeding of hay. 

My own experience, as well as that of others, has taught 
me that by a judicial use of oat crushers a saving of from 
10 to 25 per cent can be effected in the grain ration with 
an improvement in the condition of the horses. Small 
electrical oat crushers can be installed at a minimum of 
expense, and add but little, if any, to the cost of labor. 
When whole oats are fed I like to feed bran with them. 
Also, a variation in the grain ration can often be effected 
with great benefit to the horse and a saving in cost. Rye, 
corn, carrots, and other products local to a community may 
be used as substitutes for oats in the ration for young ponies. 

A very bad feature in many stables is deep feeding. By 
this is meant placing the entire feed in a small, deep feed- 
box. Such feeding enables the horse to insert his muzzle 
deep in the feed, and by tossing his head from one side to 
the other, to throw out an appreciable amount of each feed. 
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Moreover, he is enabled to gather quickly an exaggerated 
mouthful, more than he can properly masticate, and by 
carrying his head to one side or the other, he drops a con- 
siderable amount on the floor of the stall. At the present 
time we have in our stables a very good pony that chokes on 
deep feeding but never does on shallow feeding. Shallow 
feeding implies scattering the same amount of grain thinly 
over a relatively large surface, which compels the horse 
to gather it up slowly. In such feeding he keeps his head 
almost continually over the feed box and masticates the 
grain as he gathers it. The caretaker has not completed his 
duty by placing the grain in the box. It is a part of his 
business to see to it that the grain goes into the horse’s 
stomach and not under his feet. 

I like to feed hay in a manger with a solid bottom, so 
that choice bits such as blades and seeds that shake loose 
are preserved for the horse and not trampled into the bed- 
ding. A removable base can be easily constructed in man- 
gers, which can be readily withdrawn for cleaning and 
disinfecting. 

I feel that in many stables the extreme importance of 
hay is not properly appreciated. The horse is primarily a 
product of grass and water. In many sections of the coun- 
try horses mature and do their work on grass alone. The 
only grain they get is the seed from the various kinds of 
grass. In thus emphasizing the importance of the hay 
ration no attempt is made to disparage the use of grain, for 
as has been said before, the polo pony, the hunter, and a 
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race horse, as well as others, are kept in unnatural sur- 
roundings and a much higher degree of performance is 
demanded of them than is exacted by Nature. It should be 
understood, however, that a horse will starve to death on 
grain alone, but that on a ration of good hay he will live 
for years and do a fair amount of work. 

Personally, I like to keep water before my ponies all the 
time, especially in hot weather. Many trainers object to 
this, using as an argument that we do not have water con- 
stantly before us. In my opinion, the comparison 1s inept. 
The horse’s meal is extremely dry in comparison to our 
own, and what is more, we have at each meal some form 
of liquid. Moreover, when thirst prompts us to take a 
drink of water we can, generally, secure it by our own 
efforts; whereas, the horse is dependent entirely upon his 
caretaker. The principal reason for keeping water before 
my horses is that I find they do better with it than without. 

A nice relation between the working and feeding sched- 
ules guarantees condition; proper grooming and putting 
away holds it. After a strenuous exercise period that has 
returned the horse to the stable, hot, it is absolutely essential 
that he be carefully cooled out rather than turned loose 
wet and hot in a stall and subjected to drafts of cold air. 
At such times I like to give the horse a few swallows of 
water that has had the chill taken off, blanket him and 
lead him about. This is highly important if the weather is 
cold and chilly. In warm or hot weather a light cooler is 
sufficient and this should be removed gradually, that is, the 
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front part is rolled back and the rear part rolled forward 
until finally, the blanket is folded across the horse’s loins. 
As respiration and pulse approach normal, the cooler is 
removed entirely, but the walking is continued until the 
horse is ready to go into the stall. 

Nature has provided the horse with a very efficient foot, 
and in my opinion this foot is frequently destroyed by neg- 
lect as well as by too much shoeing. Many ponies are kept 
and used under conditions where shoeing is essential. How- 
ever, many are shod needlessly. By protecting the natural 
rim of a horse’s hoof, many falls and injuries can be pre- 
vented. 

I once visited a polo club where, in the three weeks prior 
to my arrival, three ponies had to be destroyed due to 
broken front legs. Investigation disclosed, as I had antici- 
pated, that all these ponies were shod with caulks in front. 
It was not until the fourth horse had broken his leg and had 
to be destroyed, that I was able to induce the members of 
that club to play their horses barefoot in front or to shoe 
them with rim steel. The rim-steel shoe, like the natural 
rim of the horse’s hoof, permits it to turn or twist under 
the weight of the pony, whereas caulks will grab and hold 
fast. In such cases, as the pony executes a turn, or a part 
turn, with his weight on the foot so held there is a fair 
chance of the leg being broken. 

If my horse is already shod and the conditions are such 
that I wish to try him without shoes, I permit the shoes to 
stay on a week or two longer than normally, thus providing 
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a longer growth of the wall. When sufficient wall is grown 
out the shoes are removed and the wall is very carefully 
rounded and smoothed, which seems to prevent breaking. 
I have been informed that Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
played some of his ponies in the International games of 
1927 without shoes in front. I suggest that those who have 
ponies with good natural feet try this experiment. If it is 
found that the pony’s feet will not stand it, he can be re- 
shod before permanent injury has occurred. 

As we all know, the wall of the hoof grows down from 
the coronary band. Some caretakers have had remarkable 
results in growing new feet on their horses by stimulating 
the natural functioning of this band. Iodine and lanolin 
have been used successfully for this purpose. Other mild 
stimulants, I presume, would give the same effect. It is 
truly remarkable how the manners and performance of 
some ponies on the field can be improved by watchful and 
sensible care of the feet. A pony with dry, contracted hoofs 
does not like to stop and turn on a hard polo field. 

Personally, I like to have my ponies broken to the hack- 
amore. My reason is that they can be exercised without 
putting a bit in their mouths. It may be fancy only, but I 
believe that keeping the bit out of the mouth of a pony 
that needs no further training permits the mouth to heal 
and reach a normal state between games. Moreover, it in- 
sures the mouth against injury by accident or by an ill- 
tempered groom. It is difficult for an owner to appreciate 
that the grooms who live with these horses from daylight 
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to dark have many annoyances, and being human, are liable 
to fits of temper. Of course, if the pony is not properly 
broken to the hackamore one takes considerable risk in 
sending him out without a bit in his mouth. 

I have purposely refrained from including, in this chap- 
ter, schedules of feeding and exercise. There are many 
good books already published on feeds and feeding. Also, 
many work schedules have been published, but to be of 
value these two schedules must be intimately related and 
must be varied in their application. For, as said before, 
each horse presents a slightly different problem. Some 
horses will retain their weight and play well, on a compara- 
tively light grain ration, while others require constant and 
careful attention to keep them looking like anything at all. 
Then, too, some ponies play better in high condition while 
others need the wire edge taken off. 

Fach pony should be carefully watched and the sched- 
ules altered to meet his individual requirements. For my 
own part, I like to start a tournament with ponies high in 
flesh rather than low. Once a pony gets down in flesh it is 
difficult to build h:m up while participating in a tourna- 
ment. It is noticeable that many of the best race trainers 
of today are breaking away from the old theory of “a lean 
horse for a long race.” Of course, I do not advocate play- 
ing a horse in soft, fat condition, especially with much in- 
terior fat. The interior fat is the first to come and the first 
to leave a horse, but it must precede the building up of the 
muscles, It seems to me that horses with all the fat gone, 
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presenting a dry-cleaned appearance, have been robbed of 
their natural resistance to disease and injury. They seem 
to stand too straight on their legs, too much on their toes. 
The legs swell and look feverish, and their nerves are likely 
to be raw. However, I am aware that some ponies have to 
be kept down in order to keep them from being rank on the 
fields. 

I hope that I have made it clear that each pony is an 
individual problem and that no set rule can be applied. In 
fact, one of the great pleasures to be derived from handling 
and training and playing ponies is that each pony presents 
to us his own problem and requires us to think. So, if in 
this chapter I have caused some one to think of his ponies, 
I have succeeded in what I set out to do. 

To summarize, I would suggest: 

1. Protect your pony from injury in the stall by elim- 
inating unnecessary projections, nails, wire, and other use- 
less objects. 

2. Provide him with an even, well-drained standing and 
a comfortable bed. 

3. Remember he is an outdoor animal and unaccustomed 
to steam-heated buildings. Do not judge his standards of 
comfort by your own. 

4. Provide ample ventilation, plenty of good hay and 
water and exercise and thus keep down veterinary bills. 

5. Feed grain with great discretion. Many horses are 
over-fed and under-worked. 

6. The pony’s feet are to him what tires are to a motor 
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car. You can buy new tires in a few minutes but it takes 
months to grow new feet. 

7. Proper cooling out is essential to good stable manage- 
ment. Good condition cannot be had without it. 

8, Visit your stables frequently. Your grooms like to see 
you and it will do the horses no harm. 
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CHAPTER X 
CONDITIONING. 


ET every trainer of polo ponies know this; with proper 
[| attention to conditioning he is almost sure to de- 
velop a pony to maximum capacity. Without that 
he has no chance of success. The balance established by 
nature between temperament and physical condition is such 
that the one reacts on the other immediately. In fact, the 
relation between the two is so intimate that the one may be 
considered but an emanation from the other. From our own 
reactions to infirmities we know this to be true. Who likes 
to play polo or tennis if he has a bad cold accompanied by 
fever or a headache? 

On the other hand, we know that even though we are 
in good health but out of condition, violent exercise may 
lay us up for days. In fact, many athletes have met death 
by indulging in strenuous exercise when out of condition. 
If this is true of the human athlete, aided as he 1s by will 
power, pride, and understanding, with what greater effect 
it must react on the horse. Again, if condition does not mean 
so much why do trainers of race horses command such high 
salaries! 

To condition a pony is to build up his strength and to add 
to his ability both to gallop and to stay; to stop and turn and 
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start. This means the building of muscles, the hardening 
of tendons and ligaments, the tuning up of vital functions 
and cleaning out the channels of elimination. Most of us 
have at one time or another appreciated condition in our- 
selves, or suffered from the lack of it. None of us will 
deny its importance. But too many of us neglect it in a 
horse. 

The secret of condition lies in a nice relation between 
feeding, grooming, exercise, and rest. In other words, a 
correlation between stable management and work under 
the saddle. To be logical, these two in effective training 
must go hand in hand. They cannot be successfully di- 
vorced. We are prone to think of training the mental horse 
and conditioning the physical. I do not like to use the two 
words, traming and conditioning. They are used here 
merely because they have come to mean, quite generally, 
two separate and distinct phases of horsemanship. They 
should be combined into one word; horsemastership, or 
building the polo pony. 

It is an old saying that the outside of a horse is good for 
the inside of a man. Unfortunately, too often we can say 
with truth that the outside of the rider is a bad thing for 
the inside of a horse. Too many books and too many train- 
ers have confined themselves largely to the exterior of the 
horse and to making him do things in compliance with the 
will of the rider. Not nearly enough attention is given to 
the physiology of the horse and its effect on his psychology. 
We all know that if food be kept away from him he will 
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grow weaker and eventually die. Likewise, if he be given 
too great a feed just before or immediately following a 
vigorous work-out it may result in founder and ultimate 
ruination. Between these two extremes lies a varying feed 
schedule which will either promote or retard training. It 
requires but little experience to appreciate the effect of 
feeding and exercise on disposition and behavior. Even a 
well-mannered pony may misbehave if left standing in 
a stall, over-fed and under-worked. On the other hand, an 
ill-mannered pony may appear docile if over-worked and 
under-fed. 

A horse accomplishes locomotion through the use of his 
muscles. The muscles of the soft, or undeveloped horse 
are built up through a graduated and intimately related 
schedule of feeding, watering, exercise, cooling out, and 
grooming. It is common knowledge that a muscle not used 
will atrophy, irrespective of the amount of food taken into 
the body. The reason is that a muscle cell cannot absorb 
food while at rest. 

A horse in good health can, in a brief time, be thrown 
into such a nervous state by a brutal rider that his digestion 
may become disordered and upset for several days. I am 
not a sentimentalist who thinks a horse should never be 
punished. On the other hand, I have something not akin 
to sympathy for the ignorant bully who abuses a horse that 
is merely reacting to the horsemastership and riding of the 
trainer. 

A pony in soft condition can, by too vigorous exercise, 
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be made sore in the same way that a human being can 
acquire lame or sore muscles. And the pony, not under- 
standing the cause of his discomfort, may resent the efforts 
of his rider to put him through it again. On one occasion 
a very fine mare that had been playing consistently for me 
started to go through her bridle. I examined her carefully 
and could find no cause for this apparent change in atti- 
tude. Believing in her absolute honesty, I thought some- 
thing must be wrong that I could not see. I laid her up and 
in a short time her knees puffed out and were feverish. 
After the fever and soreness disappeared she came back 
and played with her usual brilliancy. The same may hap- 
pen from disordered digestion, from sore feet, lame ten- 
dons, or any other cause that makes playing painful to the 
pony. 

Sometimes a pony’s nerves become raw, on edge so to 
speak. This is manifested by an irritable, resentful be- 
havior. And physically by a staring coat, tucked up flanks, 
creases between the muscles, dull eyes, and is accompanied 
often by scouring. With the pony in such condition, men- 
tally and physically, there is but one thing to do: stop his 
work. Turn him to grass, if possible, and at the same time 
continue light feeds of grain, unless the grass happens to 
be of excellent quality. Leave him there until his flanks 
have let down, the creases have disappeared, and until he 
is fattened and appears happy and healthy. Then take him 
up and start gradually to recondition him. I have reclaimed 
several ponies this way. 
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Too many horse lovers look upon conditioning as a closed 
book— open to a specially favored few only. By this I 
do not refer to training and conditioning for the track, 
where the object in view is to gain a fraction of a second 
over a given course; a profession in itself. 

Here I should like to quote from the discussion by Mr. 
Charles E. Brossman, which appeared in the editorial col- 
umn of The Thoroughbred Record of July 19, 1930. 
Speaking of “Gallant Fox” Mr. Brossman remarks, “A 
good race horse properly handled is worth a lot of money 
and ‘Gallant Fox’ is just another example of what a great 
horse is worth from a money point of view.” Later he 
says, “‘When I took the black mare ‘Imp’ to train as a 
three-year-old, she was a tall, slim, nervous filly, with 
plenty of speed, but three-quarters of a mile was her limit. 
She was, however, a great feeder and I soon realized that 
she required more work to make her settle down. With 
additional work her temper and manners greatly improved 
and later she became one of the sweetest-tempered mares 
to be found on any race track. Instead of a sprinter she 
became, under my system of training, the best long-distance 
race horse of her day and generation. Mr. Vosburgh gave 
her top weight in all the big handicaps so that her position 
was acknowledged. Whenever ‘Imp’ would work cheer- 
fully and easily, 14% miles around 1.51 with Pete Clay 
and a good heavy saddle on her back, I would feel that she 
was ready to meet any horse then racing. However, the 
point to be observed is, that she improved under constant 
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racing and careful training from a nervous sprinter to a 
level-headed long distance champion.” 

It would be interesting to know more of Mr. Brossman’s 
experiences. I am sure that he would tell us that each horse 
presents, in himself, an individual problem. 

Of course it is not to be expected that the layman will 
even approximate the knowledge and skill of the great 
trainers of race horses, yet there is no reason why the aver- 
age rider and polo player should not recognize and note the 
indications of well-being or misery in his horse or pony. 
Note first his physical appearance and demeanor. Does he 
look well-rounded, smooth and sleek? Are his muscles well 
filled and strong looking? Or are they soft and flabby? Is 
his coat rough, his manner dejected, nervous, or irritable? 
Are his nostrils unduly distended, and is his respiration 
more rapid than normal?’ Does he have the appearance 
of standing up too straight on his pasternt Has he cleaned 
up his hay and grainr When you mount him what is his 
manner and attitude? Is he cheerful, willing and obedient, 
indicating good health: Or is he, by contrast to his usual 
attitude, slow, sluggish, dull, indicating poor health if not 
actual illness? 

Weare quick to recognize a change ina friend. We note 
the loss of flesh, the change of expression, the look of his 
eyes, his change of manner. Why not these elementary 


1 Normal respiration rate is 8 to 10 per minute at rest. The average pulse 
rate in the normal horse in his prime, and at rest, is about 3614 per minute. 
Of course both the pulse rate and the respiration rate go up with exercise and 
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things in a pony when he is mutely shrieking for our help! 

An owner who was working a large number of horses 
and mules once remarked to me that his shadow on the 
place was worth more than any two men he could hire. We 
learn the things to which we pay attention. Form the habit 
of looking carefully at your pony before mounting and you 
will find it both interesting and profitable. You will begin 
to see things that you have never noticed before. He is 
your friend, your horse, and on him depend to a large 
extent your pleasure and your safety in polo, in which a 
mutual confidence plays no small part. 

I know these things seem obvious. Yet many riders and 
many trainers are so oblivious to them that I feel their 
importance cannot be over-emphasized. I have heard many 
players wonder why we see so great a proportion of foreign 
ponies playing in high-class polo on American fields. One 
answer is that the English and Argentinians are probably 
better horse masters than we. Too often our methods in- 
stead of making ponies simply fail to spoil a few of them. 
What few we do make are made despite our methods, and 
not because of them. 

Let us start with the pony soft and fat, as I believe he 
can be put more quickly into condition than one that is soft 
and thin. Trainers disagree on this point. But, starting 
with them, as I prefer, soft and fat, with possibly a heavy 
coat, my first step is to clip the pony. If I have a soft 
blanket to go under my saddle and the pony ts a well-bred 
one I clip him all over the body, leaving no saddle pad of 
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hair. When the work is carried on outside in slush and 
mud, I do not clip below the knees and hocks as I am of 
the opinion that this hair drains off a considerable amount 
of water and affords a protection to the skin around the 
pasterns and above the heels. Assuming that the horse 1s 
very carefully cleaned and groomed after returning to the 
stables, this point may be of little or no importance. The 
object, of course, is to prevent scratches, and diseases of the 
heels, pasterns, and fetlocks. If one prefers to clip down 
to the hoofs, I am wondering if these parts cannot be pro- 
tected somewhat by a light grease or oil. However, I am 
of the opinion that scratches are the reward of carelessness, 
and that one who would take the trouble to put on the 
grease and oil would not have occasion to use it. 

In cold weather the loss of hair occasioned by clipping 
must be compensated by additional warm clothing and not 
by closing up the stall and shutting out the fresh air. We 
should bear in mind that the horse is an outdoor animal 
and as the Indian once remarked, “‘He is accustomed to all 
the air there is.” When we confine him to a stall he must 
not be subjected to strong blasts of cold air, especially if he 
is not entirely cooled out. He should have an abundance 
of nutritious hay, plenty of fresh water, and in the begin- 
ning, not too much grain. 

The work schedule should start with long walks and 
occasional jogs, remembering that it is not well to keep 
weight on the back too long at a time. The skin and the 
muscles of the back have become soft and consequently are 
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likely to be injured. The fact that one could as a boy run 
barefoot down a gravel road does not insure any comfort 
in doing so today —after many years of wearing shoes. It 
is well, during these first exercises, to dismount and permit 
the pony to graze about. This permits the blood circulation 
to resume the normal in the back muscles; helps to keep 
him in normal, healthy condition physically, and calm 
mentally. 

In the early stages of training and conditioning I like to 
distribute the work over two periods of short duration 
rather than concentrate it in one period of longer time. Of 
course, it is not always practicable to do this, and it is not 
necessary. The old saying, “Walk for muscle and gallop 
for wind,” has, in my opinion, a sound, scientific basis. 
Gradually we shall work up to the gallop. In these early 
stages the pony is brought by degrees into control mentally, 
and gradually acquires the balance and the physical con- 
dition necessary to perform easily the work of a later and 
more exacting period. 

The feeding schedule and the work schedule must con- 
tinue hand in hand. As the work increases, the grain ration 
may be increased from three or four pounds of grain per 
day up to seven or eight pounds. I am aware that many 
trainers will consider seven or eight pounds of grain a day 
far too light for a pony that is playing in tournament polo, 
but I believe this is sufficient for the average pony if he has 
all the good, nutritious hay that he will eat. 

As I said before, I like to keep water in the stalls at all 
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times, especially in warm weather. No comparison can be 
drawn with human habits of diet. The horse’s digestive 
apparatus is quite different from our own. I am sure that 
I have seen many ponies in supposedly well-managed stables 
that were actually suffering for water. I believe there is 
a level of water in the system necessary to health in the 
horse and that it is important to maintain this water level. 
It is true that horses on the range will go for hours, even 
days, without returning to the water hole. Yet, even though 
they live under these conditions, I am not at all convinced 
that they would not do much better with a more regular 
water supply. Certainly it can do a horse no good to go for 
hours in need of water. 

Let us revert to the working schedule. Gradually this 
schedule changes from walk and jog, to walk and canter, 
with a short dash at the gallop. Then gradually from the 
walk and canter, to short work or quick work. By this 
latter is meant quick starting, stopping, turning, and start- 
ing again. Incidentally, this should be done in an enclosure 
where the walls, or barrier, are used to the maximum, and 
the bit to a minimum in checking and stopping the pony. 
Naturally, effective use should be made of the voice, the 
legs and the weight. In the first few lessons this short work 
should not exceed three to six minutes and should be fol- 
lowed by a calm, relaxed walk, during which the pony 
should be rewarded by patting him on the neck. 

Proper shoeing of the pony is another problem worthy 
of much thought. It goes without saying that each animal 
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must be shod according to the work he is to perform, and 
the exact conditions under which he is expected to accom- 
plish it. Shoeing the draft horse is one problem, the race 
horse another, while the proper shoeing of the polo pony 
presents its own necessity, and probably the most difficult 
of all. He must start quickly, stop as quickly, and execute 
sudden turns and abrupt changes of direction. The condi- 
tion of the field also affects the problem. It is my fixed 
opinion that on many fields the pony will give a better per- 
formance without shoes, if the feet are properly cared for. 

When conditions necessitate shoeing in the early stages 
of training, I consider it important that no caulks be used. 
Their use in front is unthinkable. My reason for leaving 
the horse smooth behind is to facilitate sliding on the 
haunches. If he be shod with caulks, the heels under many 
conditions appear to grab and hold, causing the pony to 
knuckle over in the fetlock joints behind. This forces him 
to stop by a series of grabs or else to place more and more 
reliance on the front legs. In stating this, I am aware of 
going against the theories of many—— yet my own experi- 
ence seems to warrant it. When barefoot or shod smooth 
behind the pony appears to slide on the hind feet. 

On one occasion I watched a number of young ponies 
being schooled and was able, by watching their perform- 
ances, to point out the ones that were shod with caulks be- 
hind. 

In general, I believe that shoeing is greatly overdone. 
Of course, under conditions that require much travelling 
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over hard-surfaced and gravel roads, there is nothing else 
to do. But where exercise can be had on dirt roads and on 
turf, and where the ponies can be trucked to and from the 
playing fields, or led over dirt roads, they will do much 
better ordinarily without shoes. 

I have never known a barefoot horse to break his leg by 
turning at speed but I know of many that have done so 
while wearing shoes with caulks. Caulks in front are al- 
most fatal on a field that is hard and that bears many 
cracks. Let us see why this is so. The horse’s foot is prac- 
tically round, and in nature the outside wall projects down 
below the sole to form a rim. This rim prevents the foot 
from slipping forward, or to either side, yet it permits the 
foot to turn or rotate about an axis. Heel caulks, under 
certain conditions, prevent this rotary movement of the 
hoof in executing a turn, which results in the pony’s twisting 
the small pastern bones into fragments. The process might 
be compared to a screw head that is too soft to withstand 
the action of a screwdriver. Nature designed a horse’s leg 
and hoof. Heel caulks were not taken into consideration. 
Shoeing at best is a necessary evil, but probably the nearest 
approach to a perfect shoe is furnished by rim steel. 

Heel caulks on the hind feet are permissible and some- 
times desirable, if not necessary, but even here I confine it 
to one caulk on the outside of each hind shoe. 

In conclusion, it would be well if all players would come 
to look upon the polo horse as a living organism and not 
as a piece of machinery. He is the result of his heredity, 
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and of his environment. He does not sit in contemplation 
of ways and means to annoy his rider; no, he merely reacts 
to the horsemanship of his rider and the horsemastership of 
his caretaker. It is true that some ponies occasionally show 
the signs of roguishness— become a bit too wise; yet it 
requires but a little intelligence to out-think them. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BREEDING PoLo PONIES 


T is difficult to imagine a more fascinating undertaking 
than the breeding and developing of polo ponies. Yet, 
under existing conditions I can see no reward from 

it other than the fascination thereof. For, if undertaken 
as a principal business and not in connection with a related 
industry, one would have to be unusually successful in 
order to realize even the slightest income from the neces- 
sary investment in land, equipment, and foundation stock. 
However, one who makes the investment and succeeds in 
producing a high average of polo horses is fully entitled to 
the pleasure and the credit that come to the individual who 
has wrought well for the nation and left a heritage to 
posterity. 

But notwithstanding the discouraging aspects of the 
problem, there is throughout the country a growing and 
intelligent interest in the breeding and development of 
horses for polo. This renewed interest holds much promise 
for the future players of the country, and indirectly is con- 
tributing to the national defense. For the horse is still an 
important factor in Army mobility, despite the widespread 
motor propaganda to the contrary. And, experience has 
proven that the best riding horse for army use is the one 
most suitable for polo. It is perhaps a misnomer to refer 
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in these days to the polo pony, for the majority of polo 
mounts today could be more properly classed as polo Aorses. 
Neither by shape nor size would they come under the classi- 
fication of “Ponies.” 

Ranchmen throughout the West have learned that the 
polo clubs of the country are creating a market for their 
surplus of suitable horses that were bred for use in han- 
dling their herds of cattle and sheep. They have found 
that a well-bred, well-reined, cow horse will fetch often 
a good price when the prices for cattle and sheep will pay 
but little more than transportation to the market. Also, 
public-spirited sportsmen throughout the country are be- 
coming interested in the breeding of better horses, from 
altruistic motives. The United States Polo Association is 
offering prizes for halter classes at Western fairs and horse 
shows, and at polo tournaments, for the best performing 
ponies in their first year. A few breeders who in the past 
have started polo breeding establishments have become dis- 
couraged and are abandoning their plants; yet for each 
one of these who has grown tired of the effort, there are 
at least one or two new enthusiasts to take his place. And, 
lest these, too, should become discouraged I think it well 
to consider in this chapter a few of the problems that will 
confront them. 

Let us start with the breeder who enters the game with 
the hope of gaining a financial return on his investment. 
For he, like all the others, must succeed first of all in pro- 
ducing horses, a high percentage of which meet fully the 
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market demands. Thus the actual breeding operations of 
all must be conducted on the same sound principles of 
breeding. In addition to the science and the art of breed- 
ing, he will find himself confronted with a serious eco- 
nomic problem. 

To begin with he must look forward to five or six years 
of heavy expense before he can even hope to enter the 
market; and then he will at once find himself in competi- 
tion with thousands of others whose horses are produced 
incidental to an allied industry such as cattle and sheep 
ranching, and who, since their horses have cost them less 
to produce, can afford to sell them at lower prices. In 
addition to these are the Thoroughbreds, produced for 
racing but which for one reason or another are eliminated 
from the track and find their way to the polo and hunting 
fields. Then, too, there are the foreign breeders to com- 
pete with; and he will discover in the American market a 
strong prejudice in favor of the foreign-bred and foreign- 
trained pony. 

But, let him start say with a band of twenty-five mares. 
These he will have to maintain for a year before his first 
colt crop arrives. At the end of the first year he will find 
himself with twenty-five mares and a colt crop say of 
eighteen, which is a very good average. At the end of the 
second year he will have, with good luck, his twenty-five 
mares, seventeen or eighteen yearlings, and another colt 
crop of eighteen. The end of the third year will find him 
with sixteen to eighteen two-year-olds and as many year- 
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lings and weanlings. And so by the time he is ready to go 
to market with his original colt crop at the age of five 
years, he will have on hand a band of four-year-olds, three- 
year-olds, two-year-olds, yearlings, weanlings, and his 
original band of brood mares, totalling easily one hundred 
animals. So, it requires but little experience to estimate 
the prices that this original crop as well as succeeding crops 
must bring, in order to pay anything at all on his invest- 
ment in land, foundation stock, feed, care, and transporta- 
tion. 

But, in addition to the economic problem there is al- 
ways the chance of failure from a productive point of 
view; for unless the breeder is well informed as to market 
demands and market tendencies, and is also an excellent 
judge of horses, with a scientific knowledge of breeding, 
there is but little hope for success. It may as well be ad- 
mitted that there has been, and still is, widespread con- 
fusion among American horse breeders. There are pro- 
duced annually thousands and thousands of horses for 
which there is absolutely no market other than the slaugh- 
ter pen. The American market is far more exacting than 
it was before the advent of the motor. Until that time 
there was for each horse a bush to which he could be tied; 
but that is no longer true. 

This confusion among breeders results from a number 
of natural causes. To begin with, there has been the lack 
of a definite type, or ideal; too limited a knowledge of the 
basic principles of heredity. Ever since Jacob conducted 
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his unethical experiment of planting rods at the watering 
places to breed stripes on his father-in-law’s cattle, many 
breeders have held fast to the theory of pre-natal influ- 
ences, and other superstitions. There has been altogether 
too much breeding in the dark; too much faith in the signs 
of the zodiac; the phases of the moon; and too much 
belief in the transmission of acquired characteristics. 

That breeders should have been guided by superstitions 
and unsound theories was but natural, for it was not until 
the beginning of the twentieth century that men of science 
commenced to discover a few of the basic laws of heredity. 
True, the accumulated experiences of mankind had handed 
down certain principles, theories and dicta, and back of 
these proverbs and teachings that were true was a basis 
of scientific facts, although it was not yet scientific knowl- 
edge. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century an Augus- 
tinian monk, Johan Gregor Mendel, conducted experi- 
ments by crossing tall peas and short peas, to make his 
amazing and revolutionary discoveries concerning heredity. 
The results of his experiments were recorded, and were 
published at the time in an obscure journal of science. 
However, it was not until the beginning of the twentieth 
century that the record of these experiments was rediscov- 
ered and brought to light, to be given practical application. 
Since the rediscovery of the record of Mendel’s experi- 
ments, scientists have been laboring incessantly to add to 
the scientific knowledge of the principles of heredity, and 
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to give the benefits of their discoveries to practical breed- 
ers of live-stock. But, despite these efforts of our scien- 
tists and the wide dissemination given their discoveries 
through the Department of Agriculture and our agricul- 
tural colleges, there still remains today too much breeding 
in the dark, especially among horsemen. 

In my travels among Western ranchmen I have found 
that many of them breed excellent cattle, sheep, and hogs; 
but when these same ranchmen round up their horses, one 
is astounded at their complete lack of type, quality, and 
uniformity. Inquiry discloses generally that the breeder 
had hoped by crossing several different breeds and types 
to combine in one horse the best qualities of all, and to 
eliminate the bad qualities of each breed. Unfortunately, 
they had not taken into consideration the fact that the laws 
of heredity permit us no choice of the qualities to be re- 
produced and those to be eliminated, after the selection of 
a sire has been made. 

In wondering why ranchmen could produce such splen- 
did specimens of cattle, sheep, and other domestic live- 
stock, and at the same time such a mongrel and useless lot 
of horses, I came to the conclusion that the reason lay in 
the fact that the value of a steer or of a sheep is a more 
or less tangible thing—-a matter of weight— while the 
value of a horse is relatively intangible. Cattle, sheep, and 
pigs sell eventually by the pound, but horses never do, 
except to the butcher. In other words, these ranchmen 
were guided in the production of their cattle by an ideal, 
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or definite standard; whereas their horse-breeding activi- 
ties had no such definite goal; they just bred mares to 
stallions. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
while their bulls and rams were all registered pure breds, 
but few if any registered stallions were to be found; and 
when one did find a registered horse he was generally of 
a wrong breed and type. 

No amount of advertising or propaganda could induce 
a breeder of beef cattle to cross with a milk strain such as 
the Jersey; he knows that he would get neither beef cattle 
nor dairy cattle. And yet, great numbers of ranchmen who 
are breeding horses for use under the saddle resort to the 
use of harness-bred sires such as the Morgans, the Ham- 
bletonians, and others. Although a great improvement in 
this respect has taken place within the past ten years, there 
still are too many ranchmen breeding to quarter horses, 
harness horses, and Arabians. 

Before the breeder can hope to produce a polo horse he 
should know what constitutes a polo horse. In his mind’s 
eye he should carry a picture of the true type or ideal; 
and he must possess, moreover, an understanding of the 
action, temperament, speed, performance, and staying pow- 
ers of the modern high-class polo horse. And in striving 
for this ideal he should listen to the teachings of science, 
and be deaf to superstition as well as to the sales talk of 
men with hobbies. He should be a student, rather than 
a teacher, of the market. 

It is readily conceded that even in high-class polo one 
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Balleymooney—quarter horse stallion. 


Bred by Dan D. Casement. A type once popular, greater demand now for thoroughbred sires. 
High-class polo ponies are still produced by crossing the quarter with the thoroughbred. 
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Freudy Photos, Inc. 
Centaur. Polo players stallion from India. 


Played on English International team, 1927. Owned by David Dows, Esq., Long Island. 
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will not find absolute uniformity in size, shape, and make 
of pony; yet there is today a far greater uniformity than 
was to be found a decade ago. However, it can be stated 
that all the high-class ponies are of the galloping type. 
They may not be Thoroughbreds, but it is from the Thor- 
oughbred that they have inherited their qualities, prima- 
rily. The suggestion that the breeder have in mind a defi- 
nite type does not mean that his efforts have failed of 
success when his prospects fall short of the ideal. In fact, 
there is no thought that he will ever achieve his ideal, 
which must serve only to give direction to his efforts and 
to assist him in selection. Breeding at random, for general 
results, has never added anything to the live-stock indus- 
try. 

So, to the breeder who hopes to produce polo horses it 
may be emphatically stated that his reliance must be placed 
in registered Thoroughbred sires, and that his mares, if not 
Thoroughbreds, must be carefully selected from families 
that through many generations have been of the riding 
and galloping type. The truth of this statement will be- 
come apparent, it is hoped, as we inquire into a few of 
the basic principles of heredity. 

The very first principle of breeding is that like produces 
like. Were this absolutely true, there could be no improve- 
ment in the breed, because we could never transcend the 
parent stock; but here comes to the rescue of the breeder 
the principle of Variation, which is both a hope and a 
despair; for while it enables him occasionally to transcend 
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the parent stock, it results frequently in falling below that 
average. What then is to be done? Is the breeder in the 
hands of a law or principle over which he can exercise no 
control? Or can he divert this principle to his own bene- 
fit? Let us see. 

To begin with, a sire cannot transmit characters and 
qualities that he does not himself possess. The mere fact 
that certain characters and qualities are not apparent on 
the outside does not disprove their existence in his chan- 
nels of heredity. To thoroughly understand this, it is nec- 
essary for one to make a study of the germ cell and the 
theory of transmitting inheritable qualities, which will 
carry us into a study of dominant and recessive characters. 
Since it is quite beyond the scope of this chapter to launch 
into a scientific study of breeding, the reader who is inter- 
ested is referred to an excellent volume, The Basis of 
Breeding, by Mr. Leon F. Whitney, and published by Earl 
C. Fowler, publisher, New Haven, Connecticut. 

However, let us attempt a few of the more simple and 
obvious principles that have come under the observation 
of the practical breeder. We often hear a sire spoken of 
as being pre-potent; by which is meant that he stamps his 
offspring with his own characteristics; that his offspring 
are More uniform in appearance and perhaps in perform- 
ance. Why is this so? The reason is that he is more or 
less pure for his qualities. For example: If a chestnut sire 
and chestnut dam be mated, the colt will almost cer- 
tainly be chestnut; which means that chestnut is a pure 
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color—that is, neither the sire nor the dam carried in his 
or her channel of inheritance any other coat color char- 
acter; for if they had, they would not have been chestnuts 
because chestnut is a recessive color character. A bay, on 
the other hand, may carry a chestnut color character which 
did not appear in his coat because the bay was dominant and 
therefore determined the coat color. This principle applies 
as well to other qualities and characteristics, such as size, 
type, disposition, speed, and to the tendency to soundness 
and unsoundness. 

There once came under my observation a family in 
which two of the six children had two thumbs on each hand. 
Both parents had normal hands, but a brief investigation 
disclosed the fact that the paternal grandfather of these 
children possessed this same abnormality. Therefore, the 
father of the children, while having normal hands himself, 
must have carried in his heredity the capacity to transmit 
this character to his offspring. Had no ancestor of these 
children possessed double thumbs it would have been called 
a Mutation. Some mutations are transmitted regularly to 
the offspring, while others die with the individual pos- 
sessing It. 

Returning now to the law of Variation and the practical 
breeder: To begin with, all successful breeders of live-stock 
have learned through experience, if not from theory, that 
no uniformity in offspring may be expected from parents 
that have not back of them a long line of ancestors possess- 
ing qualities similar to those desired in the progeny. The 
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reason for this, as science shows us, is that the immediate 
parents have approximately but 50 per cent to do with the 
inherited qualities and characters of the offspring; the re- 
Maining 50 per cent being divided between all preceding 
ancestors; that is, 25 per cent is ascribed to the grand- 
parents, or 634 per cent to each of them; 12% per cent is 
divided between the eight great-grandparents, and so on. 
Of course it does not work out exactly in this mathematical 
proportion; some trait or character of a remote ancestor 
may through chance reappear in the offspring, to the joy 
or despair of the breeder, which character may have failed 
to appear through several generations. However, it was 
always present in the chain of inheritance. Thus it becomes 
apparent that if a sire comes from families on both sides 
that have possessed, through many generations, the quali- 
ties we desire, it is a fair assumption that he is more or less 
pure for these qualities; and that he will transmit them 
with far greater regularity than will an outstanding indi- 
vidual that bears the bar sinister in his pedigree. 
Appreciating fully that a few individual cases do not 
establish a law or a principle, I should like nevertheless to 
cite two cases that will help to make my meaning clear. In 
the very beginning of the efforts of the United States Re- 
mount Service to improve the light horses of the country, 
we placed at stud a half-bred stallion that was really an 
outstanding individual. He stood to good native mares in 
New Mexico but his get were practically useless. This stal- 
lion was by a good thoroughbred horse but his dam, while 
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she was a very good individual, was of unknown breeding. 
On the other hand we placed at San Angelo, Texas, a reg- 
istered thoroughbred stallion. This horse, although he was 
a mediocre individual, was a well-bred one, coming from 
good families on both sides. His get were uniformly good; 
in other words, he out-bred himself. I hasten to suggest 
that one should not breed to mediocre individuals however 
good the pedigree. The point is merely that I should 
choose for a sire a thoroughbred of mediocre individuality 
rather than a good individual of unknown breeding; both 
theory and practice support this preference. One’s chances 
are far greater by choosing a good individual from good 
families on both sides. 

Many horse breeders have wasted much time and means 
and perhaps exhausted their patience and interest in the 
game, by attempting to start with a band of inferior mares 
and breed them up to useful horses. The hopelessness of 
this method becomes apparent when we remember that a 
horse generation is from four to five years and we see that 
the average breeder cannot hope to affect more than five 
or six generations. Life is too short, and the market is 
unsympathetic to the experiments of the breeder. 

There is today among polo breeders a well-marked tend- 
ency to select their brood mares from playing ponies. Cer- 
tainly such mares should prove valuable in the stud, if in 
addition they have individuality that is backed up by a line 
of ancestors possessing like qualities. When the mare is of 
unknown origin there is no way of knowing what trans- 
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mittable qualities she is carrying that do not appear on the 
surface. Moreover, it is dificult to determine whether she 
played polo as the result of inherent qualities or whether 
she played as a result of skillful training. Let us take for 
example two fillies: one, an outstanding prospect, and the 
other a fair one. The outstanding mare falls into the hands 
of a poor trainer, is spoiled, and consequently lost to the 
game; the other, the fair one, falls into excellent hands 
and as a consequence achieves a higher rating as a polo 
pony. Of course it may be contended that she had the in- 
herent possibilities, for otherwise she never would have 
developed. We have already discussed the possibilities if 
not the probabilities of her carrying in her channels of in- 
heritance undesirable qualities that will reappear in her 
offspring. The point I wish to make is that training can- 
not be transmitted to the offspring, for it must be considered 
an acquired characteristic. And here another well-estab- 
lished principle may be stated: Acquired characteristics 
cannot be transmitted. The thoroughbred possesses more 
of the basic requirements of a polo horse than does any 
other breed. And, moreover, he has behind him a sufficient 
number of ancestors possessing these same qualities to give 
him pre-potency in transmitting them to his offspring. It 
should be remembered that the thoroughbred has been kept 
practically pure for these qualities for approximately two 
centuries. 

It does not follow however that all thoroughbreds are 
suitable for use in the polo stud; there are many families 
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of thoroughbreds, and some of these are known to possess 
certain inherent qualities that render them of doubtful 
value in the breeding of either polo ponies or hunters. For 
example: One family is noted for bad feet, another for bad 
temper; others for great size, and still others for unsound- 
nesses. So, in selecting his foundation stock the breeder 
must exercise good judgment and rare discrimination if he 
is not to waste both effort and means, with nothing but dis- 
couragement as a reward. 

The horse breeder must distinguish between the riding 
type and the harness type, just as the successful breeder of 
cattle must distinguish between the beef strains and milk 
strains. No good and uniform results may be expected 
from cross-breeding. A few outstanding individuals may 
be thus bred, but for each good one so produced there will 
be many misfits. 

Among practical breeders there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the inheritance of unsoundnesses. Unsound- 
nesses that are obviously the result of an injury may be 
overlooked in an excellent individual, for as stated in a 
previous paragraph, acquired traits and mutilations are not 
transmitted to the offspring. In selecting his brood stock 
the breeder should draw the line sharply between congeni- 
tal weaknesses and injuries. For example, a mare with a 
bowed tendon might be acceptable if the other leg showed 
that her tendons were well placed. However, if the other 
leg showed a poorly placed tendon, and round under the 
knee, she should certainly be rejected on the assumption 
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that the bow was probably a result of weak conformation. 
A hip knocked down, for example, could make no possible 
difference, provided the animal is otherwise of good con- 
formation. But, families in which unsoundness of wind, 
limb, or eye are prevalent should be scrupulously avoided. 
Recognizing fully that roaring is often an aftermath of 
respiratory diseases such as strangles, influenza, and bad 
colds, there is justification for the belief that the tendency 
to roaring exists in certain families. Poorly placed tendons 
and curby conformation of the hocks are characteristic of 
other families. Also, the regularity with which exostoses 
appear in some families creates a suspicion that they have 
not a good quality of bone. Admitting that quality of bone is 
influenced largely by environment, I would, nevertheless, 
avoid such families. Scars and obvious injuries to the eyes 
may of course be accepted; however, cataracts, and periodic 
ophthalmia because of their unknown origin should be 
scrupulously avoided. So far as I know, scientists have not 
yet discovered the cause of periodic ophthalmia —com- 
monly called Moon Blindness. It is difficult to determine 
if this disease is inherited or if it is due to local conditions. 

I once visited a ranch on which eight or ten of the horses 
inspected were affected with ophthalmia. Whether they 
inherited it from a sire, or whether it was due to some local 
infection, or whether they had contracted it from each 
other, I was unable to determine. About two years ago a 
few prominent horsemen in the State of Maryland were 
endeavoring to enlist the co-operation of the Federal gov- 
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ernment with the Johns Hopkins University in an attempt 
to determine the cause of this disease, but as to what suc- 
cess attended their efforts I am uninformed. So, not only 
would I scrupulously avoid purchasing an animal with 
periodic ophthalmia, but I would promptly isolate all such 
cases from the herd. 

In some quarters we hear discussed the advisability of 
establishing a polo pony breed; but in the eyes of many this 
has lost much of its importance since the height limit of 
ponies has been eliminated from the polo rules. Quite log- 
ically, the English breeder gave much thought and atten- 
tion to the breeding of the polo type, in the days when the 
height of polo ponies was limited to 14 hands 2 inches. As 
the number of players increased they must have found it dif- 
ficult to secure ponies within the height limit that possessed 
sufficient speed, type, and stamina to meet the increasing 
requirements of the game. Today however, a 15-hand 
pony is looked upon as being on the small order. I should 
imagine that the average height of ponies playing in Amer- 
ica today would be in the neighborhood of 15 hands 1 inch. 
I would hazard a guess however that the average of the 
really good ones would be not over 15 hands. 

But the breeder should remember that good large ponies 
will always sell. There are many good type Thorough- 
breds standing between 1 § hands and 1 § hands 2 inches that 
can be had for polo; and as I have said elsewhere, they 
develop rapidly, under proper handling, into superior polo 
mounts. 
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Ganadore. Gov’t T. B. stallion that stood for many sea- 
sons in Virginia where he sired many hunters and polo 
ponies. 





Menes. U.S. Remount Stallion. Excellent type. 
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The published list of ponies playing on the American side 
in the International games of recent years reveals the fact 
that but few American ponies are accorded international 
rating. The reason for this, in my opinion, does not lie in 
the fact that there are not sufficient prospects produced in 
America, but rather that the prospects are not properly 
trained. Also, I feel justified in saying that in many quar- 
ters there is a pronounced preference, if not an actual prej- 
udice, for the foreign-bred and foreign-trained pony, re- 
gardless of merit. I have seen several high-priced foreign 
ponies in the hands of American players to whom they were 
practically useless; and yet these players always pointed to 
their foreign ponies with great pride. And at the same 
time I have seen numbers of good American ponies looking 
for a market at one quarter the prices paid for these foreign 
ponies. 

A number of sports writers in commenting on Inter- 
national games have made the suggestion that in Interna- 
tional games of the future each team be limited to ponies 
native to the country that the team is representing. Such a 
provision would be a godsend to American breeders, but 
would probably meet with objections from some of our 
foreign breeders that have been selling ponies in America 
at handsome prices. It is certain however that such a pro- 
vision would meet with enthusiastic and hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of American breeders, dealers, and sports- 
men. 

In years gone by it was customary, in discussing the 
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American pony, to speak of the Texas, the California, or 
the Montana ponies; but today one may hope to find splen- 
did polo prospects scattered here and there throughout our 
Western range country as well as at any of the many race 
tracks. Rodeos are now much in vogue in the West and at 
these too one is almost sure to find a few excellent prospects 
among the horses used for roping, bulldogging, and relay 
racing. The relay horse must be level-headed, quick at 
starting and stopping, and must be able to stay for half a 
mile. This effectually eliminates the straight-out quarter 
horse, which in my opinion has no longer a place in high- 
goal polo. 

Through the government Remount Service and the 
United State Polo Association, much encouragement and 
actual assistance is being given to the production of better 
horses in America. Already encouraging results have been 
achieved in producing numbers of high class prospects; but 
probably the greatest stimulus that could be given this in- 
dustry would be for dealers and players to offer a fair price 
for the home-grown product. 

The range country of America is the natural source of 
supply for the greatest number of polo ponies. Ranchmen 
need good horses in handling their cattle and sheep and 
although the improvement in cattle and in methods of 
handling them requires fewer horses than in the days of 
the open range, there is and will remain for years to come 
a great number of splendid polo prospects scattered 
throughout the range country of the West. 
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In summary, I would reiterate that the breeding of polo 
horses as a principal venture, in most sections of the United 
States, is a very precarious undertaking. But there is ab- 
solutely no reason why ranchmen who need horses in their 
work, and sportsmen who have the inclination and the 
means, should not succeed, through careful selection, in 
producing horses go per cent of which would possess in- 
herently the qualities necessary in a polo pony. That polo 
horses can be bred, 1s certain; that any profit can be made 
therefrom, is doubtful. 
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TRAINING 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


method of training outlined herein seeks to 

take advantage of the most marked characteristic 

of equine psychology — Memory.” Closely allied 

to memory, if not a part of it, 1s the association of ideas. 
We all know what is meant by this. For example; we hear 
today a song that we heard years ago and the mere singing 
of the song brings to our minds vivid pictures of the scenes 
and surroundings in which we first heard it. Likewise, we 
revisit scenes and places that we haven’t seen for years, yet 
the setting recalls to mind, through association, names, 
thoughts, and occurrences that were associated with these 
places in years gone by. So it is with a horse. He associates 
scenes and places with occurrences, setting with perform- 
ance. Suggestion is a powerful factor in human psychology, 
and it is even greater in horse psychology. Rattle the oat 
box and observe how the horses thrust their heads out, 
nicker, and become impatient in anticipation of food. Even 
a casual observer who has had any appreciable contact with 


1 Jn this, and in the chapters that follow, we shall not be concerned so much 
with the Processes by which an animal learns or acquires traits, not common to 
the species, as by the more superficial aspects of Equine Behavior. Consequently, 
for the sake of clarity, I shall use terms that scientifically speaking are inexact. 
But very few horsemen will have either the time or the inclination to delve into 
a study of “behavior psychology.” So without further explanation, I shall make 
free use of terms that are generally used in the language of horsemen, and which 
have a definite meaning for laymen. 
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horses must have noticed the power of suggestion in 
handling them. 

Many years ago I discovered, almost to my undoing, 
that a good cutting pony while working in a herd would 
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A good cow pony will follow a steer or a calf without indi- 
cation from his rider. 


start, stop, turn, and jump sideways so quickly that none 
but an experienced rider could hope to stay with him. And 
yet the same pony when removed from the setting fur- 
nished by the herd, and ridden by himself in a field, reined 
or responded very indifferently. In other words, when the 
power of suggestion furnished by the herd was lost his 
performance also was lost. 
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Westerners sometimes take advantage of this trait in 
ponies, to show them to good advantage. On one occasion 
I saw a cowboy show a pony for handiness to an Eastern 
buyer who was short on Western experience. The cowboy 
declared he could actually hold a steer against the fence by 
“heading him off” in any direction he might start. Ac- 
cordingly he mounted his pony and herded one up against 
a straight stretch of fence. As the rider approached, the 
steer made a break to escape but instantly the pony headed 
him off. The steer whirled and started in the opposite di- 
rection; in a flash and a cloud of dust the pony was about 
and again headed him. This performance was repeated 
several times, and throughout the pony put up a remarkable 
demonstration of handiness. He was almost electrical in 
his responses. Yet this same pony had a hard mouth, and 
taken away from the steer, handled not at all well. 

A few years ago I came into possession of a thoroughbred 
mare that had been retired from the track. With ordinary 
equipment, and with the rider attired in customary riding 
togs, and sitting down in the saddle with a long rein, she 
gave a delightful ride across country. But, take her to the 
race track and let the rider pull up his stirrups, take a short 
adjustment of the reins—in brief, assume the attitude of 
a jockey—and she departed at once, notwithstanding the 
rider’s efforts to restrain her. The answer? She associated 
the race track settimg with the performance of running, 
and she did it willy, nilly. 

Another striking example of this characteristic I wit- 
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nessed at a Bryn Mawr Horse Show. Several contest- 
ants were mounted outside the ring awaiting their turns 
to enter. One horse was manifesting great impatience at 
the delay. When the gates were opened for him he en- 
tered quietly. There were two jumps on either side of the 
ring and each exhibitor was required to take the course 
twice—eight jumps in all. When our impatient friend 
had made two complete rounds, thus finishing the course, 
his rider attempted to pull him into the centre; but despite 
his rider’s efforts the horse made two more complete turns 
of the ring—sixteen jumps in all— when some one of 
the ring officials assisted in stopping him. Not only is this 
a striking example of the association of setting with per- 
formance, but it is as well a warning against carrying the 
principle too far. 

It goes without saying that the rider’s will must domi- 
nate at all times. All that the following method seeks is 
to instill the habit of quick handling, by taking advantage 
of the power of suggestion. From the very beginning, 
through association the prospect is schooled to look upon 
the polo setting’ as one demanding quickness in starting, 
stopping, turning, and going to the ball, or in taking out an 
opponent. He learns that the ball is an important factor in 
determining his movements. He may be headed away from 
the ball, but mentally he is trembling in the balance, so to 

1 By polo setting is meant not only the visible surroundings such as polo field, 
side boards, goal posts, other ponies, polo mallet, and polo ball, but the equipment 


of both the pony and his rider, as well as the attitude and bearing of the rider 
in the saddle. 
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speak, and is prepared to answer by an instant response to 
the slightest indication from his rider. He is playing with 
a slight degree of understanding, rather than in complete 
darkness, and to that extent he is a partner in the game. 

Who has not noticed while working ponies in the vicinity 
of the stables that, with many, the turns toward the stables 
are made with great alacrity in response to the slightest 
indication? Also, that such turns are made with a degree of 
balance and ease approximating perfection as contrasted 
with turns away from the stables? Further proof of this 
greater balance and ease is furnished by the fact that if a 
pony fall once while turning toward the stables he will fall 
thrice while turning away from them, notwithstanding 
that the former are shorter and quicker than the latter. 
The reason is that, while going from the stables he is pre- 
pared mentally to execute a turn to them and executes it in 
balance; but when heading toward the stables, his will is 
set on continuing the forward movement. 

In the first instance he responds to a mere indication; in 
the second, to an application of force, since his will is op- 
posed to the turn. Take for instance a pony that on the 
polo field turns habitually on the forehand. Let him stand 
in the stable until he has what our soldiers term the “stable 
blues,” and then while riding away from the stables at- 
tempt a sharp turn back to them. A hundred to one he will 
make a perfect turn on the haunches. Why is this so? 
Simply that he is not opposing the indication from the 
rider. He wants to comply. 
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So this is what we attempt to build up in the polo pony; 
an apparent desire or eagerness, on the polo field, to respond 
through the power of suggestion, to a mere indication from 
the rider. And this is the objective toward which the 
method of training outlined in the following chapters is 
definitely pointed. 

Experience gained in twelve years’ application of this 
method show it to have several advantages. 

1. By associating performance with setting much time 
is saved. 

2. The pony’s responses are more prompt and are exe- 
cuted in better balance. 

3. Ponies so trained are less easily spoiled by mediocre 
riders. 

The only difference between this method and the one 
now in general use is that advantage is taken of the power 
of suggestion by associating setting with performance. 
Whereas, in the methods now in general use the pony is 
dependent entirely upon the indications or suggestions im- 
parted to him from the rear; that is, from the rider’s hands 
and legs. Practically all the high-class ponies now playing 
have been made by the latter method. However, my per- 
sonal experience has convinced me that by the former 
method many splendid prospects that were spoiled in train- 
ing would have been saved to the game. As a matter of 
fact, the efficacy of my method of training was discovered 
through necessity. 

There came under my care two thoroughbred mares of 
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excellent type, both of which after two years of schooling 
had been discarded as hopeless from the string of a polo 
club. As I was dependent on these two mares for polo I 
commenced to cast about for a plan that would bring them 
into the game. Recalling my experiences with cow ponies, 
I hit upon the plan outlined herein. After about three 
weeks of careful training according to this plan these two 
ponies were playing so well in tournament games that they 
were taken back by the club that had discarded them. 

Encouraged by the experience with these two, I com- 
menced to experiment with my plan. It was tried on all 
sorts of horses, including cow ponies, thoroughbreds that 
had been raced, as well as a few that had been spoiled in 
the game. Results achieved have been so satisfactory over 
a considerable period of time and with so many different 
prospects that I am thoroughly convinced of its merit. 
The success of this method as of all others depends of 
course, to a considerable degree, upon the manner in which 
it is put into effect. 

From the very first lesson until the pony takes his place 
as a member of a team, training divides itself naturally into 
three phases. 

First Phase-—The primary objects of this phase are; 
to develop the physical powers of the pony; to render him 
sufficiently responsive to the aids to undertake the work of 
the second phase; and to more or less confirm him in a 
calm, cheerful, and balanced way of going. Also he should 
during this period become accustomed to having the mallet 
carried on him. 
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Second Phase.—lIt is in this phase that in addition to 
carrying on the work of the first phase, the first attempt is 
made to establish the association between setting and per- 
formance. Here it is that the first lessons with stick and 
ball are taken up, and the trainer’s success depends upon 
the care and resourcefulness with which these first lessons 
are given. 

Third Phase.—In this phase the pony is introduced to 
polo; the training consists almost entirely of actual play in 
practice games, with possibly a few periods in tournament 
games. But during this play the trainer remains acutely 
aware that he is out to train a pony and not to win games. 

In all three phases the pony is the trainer’s only concern. 
To him the score and his own prowess as a player are mat- 
ters of no concern whatsoever. I can imagine nothing quite 
sO expensive as a trainer who is proud of his strokes and 
sensitive as to his rating. 

To me personally there is far more pleasure in develop- 
ing a fine pony than in playing on a winning team. Unless 
one does experience pleasure in making a pony, or unless 
the price of made ones precludes their purchase, he should 
not attempt to train green ones. When I take a prospect 
into the game, I enter with the mental attitude that the 
score does not start to count until my opponents have scored 
at least 150 goals. Then I take my green pony out, mount a 
veteran, and go forth to battle. But all this shall come 
later. 
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E shall assume in this discussion that the pros- 

pect is merely broken to ride, that he is gentle 

but green; that he is in average flesh and good 
health. Assume also, that he has acquired no bad habits 
from false training and that the bars of his mouth have not 
been injured. With such a one, it is better when possible 
to delay work until the weather is warm. Cold weather, 
and especially cold winds, provoke all sorts of contractions 
and resistances in youngsters. To school a green one under 
these conditions requires consummate skill and patience. 
Especially is this true when the training must be conducted 
out of doors with no inclosure. 

For the first lessons, especially when the youngster is 
above himself, I insist on an inclosure, preferably a riding 
hall in cold weather. Should the latter be out of the ques- 
tion then a corral or other inclosure, not over sixty to sev- 
enty feet in diameter, is advisable. The riding hall has 
three distinct advantages. It imposes a restraint entirely 
independent of the reins; it isolates the colt from distract- 
ing sounds and sights; and it furnishes a protection from 
cold winds. Moreover when the ground is frozen outside, 
the inclosed hall furnishes a far safer footing. 
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The rail or board pen has but few advantages other than 
assisting in restraint. This is, however, an important con- 
sideration. At Fort Reno, we constructed a circular pen 
sixty feet in diameter, and achieved some good results. 
But I believe seventy feet would have been better, in as 
much as we often worked four or five ponies at a time. 
This, by the way, is highly desirable as the ponies become 
accustomed to going quietly in company. The impetuous 
ones calm down, and the timid ones lose their fear of other 
ponies. 

If the riding hall work is of sufficient duration and in- 
tensity to warm up the horse, and the weather is cold, it is 
almost necessary to have him clipped rather than to take a 
chance on having him put away before he is thoroughly 
dried. The loss of hair can be compensated by the use of 
additional clothing. And I am safe in saying that in none 
but the very best stables does a wet horse with a heavy coat 
have any chance of being thoroughly dried. In fact, this 
is very nearly an impossible task; and when a horse with a 
heavy wet coat is put in a stall, the coat soon becomes a 
cold damp sponge, and the horse becomes thoroughly 
chilled. Under such treatment he rapidly loses weight and 
condition. 

Ordinarily clipping necessitates the use of a soft saddle 
pad or blanket. If these are not available, I would leave 
untouched the hair under the saddle. This, I believe to be 
especially important with thoroughbreds and other fine- 
skinned, sensitive ponies. I am convinced that thin-skinned 
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ponies sometimes develop the habit of switching or wring- 
ing the tail for the want of such precautions. 

In working with five clean-bred green ponies one winter, 
I found two of them were developing the habit of wring- 
ing their tails. This habit results ordinarily from a too 
free use of whip and spurs. But I was using neither. In 
searching for the cause I discovered that both were chafing 
under the cantle. I resorted to a soft felt pad, and covered 
the girth with a soft sheep skin. Gradually the tail switch- 
ing was discontinued along with other signs of irritability. 
This may or may not have been the cause and the cure, but 
I think so. 

At this stage I like to start work with a light Pelham 
bit, the mouth piece of which is covered with leather in 
such a way as to leave a large leather port. 

The object of the leather projection, or port, is to pro- 
vide a guard against the pony’s putting his tongue over the 
bit. The best cure for carrying the tongue over the bit is 
to guard against it from the beginning. In the early stages 
of training, particularly, the adjustment of the bit is of 
extreme importance. Placed too low, it encourages the 
youngster to carry his tongue over it; placed too high, the 
corners of the mouth are chafed and the curb chain comes 
into action too high on the jaws, which tends to cause the 
pony to elevate the nose rather than depress it, in response 
to the bit. 

As to bitting I wish to emphasize that here again each 
pony presents his own individual problem. As stated in 
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the preceding paragraph, I start with the leather-covered 
Pelham. It frequently happens that a change to another 
bit is soon made. And this change depends entirely upon 
the reactions to the Pelham. If, for example, the pony is 
inclined to bow his neck and tuck the chin in towards the 
breast, I would change to a snaffle, and resort at the earliest 
possible moment to long rides in the open. And in these 
rides every effort would be made by using the legs to teach 
the pony to take a feel of the bit, and to extend his head 
and neck. 

But this is going into the science and art of equitation, 
for which space is not available in this book. Nor would 
this be desirable, for I believe it to be absolutely impossible 
for an unskilled rider to teach himself and to train a pony 
at the same time. It would be just another case of the blind 
leading the blind. 

One’s methods of training are influenced, naturally, by 
the time available. I know of trainers who have advanced 
the mouthing of their ponies by the use of various mechan- 
ical, bitting devices. However, when time is available, | 
believe that an equally good, if not better result can be had 
by a rider who is skilled in the use of his hands and legs. 
In good riding there is a nice co-ordination between the 
action of the legs and the action of the hands, which can 
not be had by any mechanical device. 

The work in this first phase provides a true test of the 
skill and the ability of the trainer. It is in this phase par- 
ticularly that the trainer keeps always in mind a clear con- 
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Properly adjusted bit touches 


lightly the corners of the 
mouth but does not wrinkle 
them. 


q 


Bit too high chafes corners 
of mouth, and brings bit and 
curb chain into action too 


high. 





Bit too low encourages pony to 
place tongue over bit, and to play 
with lip strap. 
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ception of his goal, namely: to build up the physical powers 
of the prospect; to improve his balance; and to render 
him sufficiently responsive to the aids to undertake the 
work of the next phase. It is in this phase that the intimate 
relation between stable management and training under 
the saddle must be established and maintained. Moreover, 
schooling in the inclosure or riding-hall must be alternated 
with periods of outdoor work, in accordance with the in- 
dividuality of the prospect and the nature of the available 
terrain. Here, as always, the trainer in each work period 
should have in mind a definite purpose, whether working 
indoors or out. 

The advantages of working in an inclosure may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. It imposes a restraint when, due to high spirits or to 
strange surroundings, the pony is above himself. 

2. It enables the rider to become acquainted with the 
prospect —to feel him out and to know what to expect of 
him. 

3. Also, it enables the rider to take the wire edge off his 
pony before going outdoors, and obviates the necessity of 
a too vigorous use of the reins. 

4. When “short work” is taken up, the inclosure assists 
in checking and turning the pony; in keeping him on small 
circles; in backing; and in turning him on his haunches. 

Outdoor work is highly important in developing the pony, 
physically, if for no other reason. Climbing steep trails, 


1 By short work is meant promptness in stopping, turning, backing, etc. 
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scrambling up and over embankments, going down steep 
descents, rapidly develops balance in a pony. Moreover it 
builds up and hardens his muscles and tendons at slow work 
without disturbing his calmness as would an equal expendi- 
ture of energy at speed. Also in winding in and about 
underbrush the pony learns to neck rein almost before we 
know it. 

Time and patience are necessary to instil good habits and 
correct responses to the aids. To teach a pony a response 
may require but a short time, but to confirm him in this 
response, to make it a habit, requires time, and close, per- 
sistent attention to details. Here it is that haste makes 
waste. 

No time limit can be set on this period as the time ele- 
ment depends on several varying factors, such as: the 
physical condition and temperament of the individual 
pony; the skill and experience of the trainer; the regularity 
of work; and the efficiency of stable management. The 
equipment such as: an outdoor pen or riding hall; the 
weather; and the nature of the terrain available for use. 

How then shall the trainer know when the work of the 
first phase is completed, and the work of the second phase 
should be started? 

When the work of this first phase is properly completed 
the youngster will have acquired a new balance. He will 
not feel awkward, coltish, and sluggish in response to the 
aids. On the contrary he will give the impression of being 
master of his balance, whether working indoors or going 
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across a varied terrain. He will have lost fear and gained 
confidence; he will move out promptly, freely, and cheer- 
fully in response to the leg aids. In response to the hands he 
will check promptly and calmly or come to a complete halt, 
according to the degree of application. He will neck rein 
freely to the right or left, and carry the rider smoothly on 
small circles to either hand. In this first phase he should 
learn to range his haunches latterly in response to the action 
of one leg, and he should rate at the canter or gallop on a 
loose rein. 

As stated previously, no attempt will be made to go into 
the science and art of equitation. To treat this subject 
properly would require a volume in itself. But, in the fol- 
lowing chapter I shall touch briefly on a few of the meth- 
ods employed and hint at a few important details to which 
careful attention should be given. 
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First PHASE 
(CONTINUED ) 


[" us start. T’o begin with make sure that the equip- 


ment is comfortable to the pony. See to it that his 

mouth is not pinched; that the saddle is properly 
placed and that the girth is not chafing the elbows. If he 
has been properly selected and properly saddled there will 
be no trouble from this cause. As work progresses, notice 
his back to see that it is not being chafed under the cantle. 
If he is a well bred one (and I shouldn’t waste my efforts 
on any other) use a soft pad under the saddle. 

Lead him into the riding hall or pen. When the first 
lessons are conducted indoors make sure the pony is not 
frightened by the surroundings. If he appear nervous or 
sensitive to his surroundings, lead him about the hall and 
into all the corners. Speak soothingly and calm him by 
stroking his neck with the hand. Seek to allay his anxiety 
and to induce placidity and calmness. When his confidence 
is established mount him quietly and let him wander about 
the hall almost at will. 

I prefer to mount by standing close to the point of the 
left shoulder with the reins in the left hand and so ad- 
justed that a mere bend of the wrist will bring the reins 
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into action. After the left foot is in the stirrup place the 
right hand well over and beyond the middle of the seat. 
Assist with the right hand by bearing down on the off side 
of the seat. This prevents twisting the saddle. Also guard 
against poking the pony, especially a youngster, with the 
left toe as it pivots into position. Another point, when 
mounting a restive pony, stand well forward and so place 
him that his left side is toward the stables. If he moves 
at all it will be forward and under the rider rather than 
away from him. 

When his suspicions are allayed, commence gradually to 
direct him around the track. The rider’s attitude here 
should be one of quiet persistence. Very soon the pony will 
have lost his anxiety and will relax. Even if he be well 
along in his training I ask nothing of him on first entering 
the hall, especially if he happen to be above himself. With 
an impetuous pony I am careful also not to impose too 
much restraint. Quietly but persistently direct him on 
large circles that decrease gradually in diameter. Very 
soon he will slow down and become responsive. This quiet 
work should be continued until the horse is going smoothly, 
quietly, and in a relaxed maner. I have never had any suc- 
cess in schooling a contracted horse. Contraction begets 
resistance. 

It is assumed that the prospect has been given a few 
flexions dismounted or mounted until he has learned to 
answer the action of the bit by bending at the poll and de- 
pressing the nose. Backing helps to confirm him in this. 
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During the first two weeks of training, if the pony is up 
to it in physical condition, I attempt to teach him to halt 
promptly from the walk, and the trot, and possibly from 
the canter. In doing this, I make maximum use of the in- 
closure, the voice, the legs, and the weight of the rider and 
a minimum use of the reins. 

In the first attempts at halting the pony is stopped with 
his nose almost against the wall, the reins being used more 
to conduct him against the wall than to check the forward 
movement. In turning back onto the track the pony is 
turned toward the wall. This tends to cause him to with- 
draw from the wall, rolling his weight back on the 
haunches. These first lessons are conducted very quietly, 
no attempt being made to bring the pony quickly out of 
the corner. 

After about two weeks of such work the pony should be 
ready, depending upon his condition, to take up halting 
abruptly from the canter and to working fast out of the 
corners. 

As soon as he has acquired the habit of going calmly in 
all his gaits, it may be well to accustom him to the mallet, 
by carrying one when riding for exercise or while cooling 
out the pony after fast work. Chances are that he will ex- 
hibit nothing more than casual curiosity. But should he 
fear it, I start by grooming him with the mallet —rub his 
neck with the shaft, let him smell it, etc. Very soon he will 
disregard it. Then standing on the ground, move it about 
quietly, never abruptly. When he accepts it as nothing, 
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approach his shoulder and again move it quietly about and 
over him. Soon the mallet can be carried on him. 

Ponies fear the mallet most when it is carried down and 
is visible from the front. They heed it least when carried 
over the rider’s shoulder. All movements and gestures 
should be slight, easy, and graceful. Avoid abruptness. 

Nature has equipped all animals with a nervous organ- 
ism in keeping with their different means of defense. 
Compare, for instance, the palpitating nervousness of the 
hare with the annoying indifference of the skunk. The 
former, whose sole means of defense is concealment and 
flight, is easily startled, and is up and away like a shot. 
The skunk, however, with a sense of security in his un- 
pleasant means of defense, lopes off, the very soul of in- 
difference. Now flight is the first means of defense of the 
horse in his wild state. Consequently, nature endowed him 
with a highly sensitized nervous system and an instantane- 
ous reaction. Abrupt movements and harsh sounds tend to 
startle him and hence are not characteristic of the horse- 
man. 

Accustoming the pony to the mallet at this period 1s sug- 
gested in order that his training may be advanced as rapidly 
as possible. Occasionally in buying a pony one comes across 
a prospect that requires much time and resourcefulness on 
the part of the trainer to accustom him to a mallet; and if 
we happen to have come into possession of one of these, it 
is well to find it out at the beginning before much time has 
been wasted on him. 
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Of course the most fruitful source of wasted time is the 
lack of a definite purpose on the part of the rider. The lat- 
ter should always have clearly and definitely in mind just 
what he is attempting to do; he may be merely riding about, 
but if so he should be doing it for a definite purpose and 
not for the lack of one. Even exercise should be conducted 
in a thoughtful, purposeful manner. This does not mean 
that the rider should be constantly working at the pony 
with hands and legs and that he should never permit him 
to relax. a ee ee 

I am asked often the question, ““How much time is 
necessary to train a polo pony?”’ Quite obviously, the ques- 
tion cannot be answered definitely. It is dependent on too 
many varying factors such as previous training, age, phys- 
ical condition, facilities, and individual temperament. My 
reply is that I make progress as rapidly as I can without 
destroying the horse’s calmness and without retarding his 
physical condition and development. 

The first display of temper is a danger signal which the 
experienced trainer will heed by varying the amount and 
kind of work. | 

The old system was to drill the pony over long periods 
until he was practically faultless in all his movements and 
then to take up stick and ball work. Here followed an- 
other long period of drilling with but little, if any, benefit 
to the pony. I am sure that I have seen many good pros- 
pects, as well as practically made ponies, soured and ruined 
by too much stick and ball work. Once my ponies have 
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taken their places in a line-up, even at slow polo, their stick 
and ball work is discontinued. Of course it may be neces- 
sary to take a pony out of the line-up to correct some fault 
that he has acquired on the field. 
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FIRST LESSON WITH STICK AND BALL 


factorily the work of the First Phase, That is, he 

has made a steady improvement in physical condi- 
tion; that he is calm, cheerful, and relaxed in his manner; 
that his responses to the aids, although not perfect, are 
quiet and fairly prompt; and that he has no longer any 
fear of the mallet. 

We are now ready to establish in his mind the associa- 
tion between the polo Setting and the polo Performance. 
He should be fully equipped, including boots, or bandages, 
as if he were going into an actual game. Likewise his 
trainer is fully equipped with polo helmet, jersey, and light 
riding breeches. In short, make the setting approximate as 
nearly as possible the actual conditions under which he will 
play later on. And it follows of course, that these first 
lessons, to be perfect, should be conducted on a polo field 
with goal posts and sideboards. If, however, a field is not 
available a training ground not in too close a proximity to 


| ET us now assume that the prospect has completed satis- 
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the stable will suffice, providing that it is smooth enough 
for stick and ball work. 

It goes without saying that preceding this first lesson, 
with stick and ball, the prospect should have his regular 
exercise, and should not be too high in spirits. Assuming this 
to be the case, lead him quietly to the field. Before mount- 
ing see to it that his equipment is properly adjusted, partic- 
ularly the bit and curb chain. Also note that his girth as 
well as his boots, or bandages, are properly placed. Bear in 
mind that this is his first contact with the polo setting, and 
that we want it to be pleasant. Do not let him remember 
it as a place of horror. On this, his first visit, he is your 
guest of honor. Soon he will be your partner in the greatest 
of games. 

Now to start. Mount quietly and take position near the 
centre of the field or training ground. Station a dismounted 
helper about twenty to thirty yards in front of, and facing 
you. Provide this helper with a half dozen new balls (one 
will do if your assistant doesn’t mind chasing it). 

When you are ready the helper bowls a ball, underhand, 
in the general direction of your pony but missing him by 
eight or ten feet. As the ball passes, promptly, but guzetly 
start the pony after it at a canter. When the ball is over- 
taken use a back stroke to return it to the helper. Do not 
hit it forward and do not hit too hard. Above all, avoid 
striking him on a leg with the mallet. As soon as the ball 
has been hit, or hit at, set the pony up, not viciously, and 
turn him about. If the ball has been missed and passed, 
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First the helper attracts the pony’s attention by movements 
of the hand holding the ball. 






cena tt ew 


As the ball passes, the trainer turns the pony promptly and 
canters after the ball. 


Photo by H. L. Standley 


In a comparatively short time the average green prospect 

will pivot on the haunches, and dart after the ball. This 

photograph was taken during the first lesson given to Danc- 

ing Beauty, a thoroughbred mare, now owned by Mr. Paul 
Mayo, Denver, Colorado. 
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walk him back to it and return it to the helper with an easy 
forward stroke. 

Again take a position facing the helper and repeat the 
performance, the ball being bowled first to one side and 
then to the other. It will be found that most ponies, in not 
more than two or three lessons of ten or twelve minutes 
duration, will be standing with ears alert watching for the 
ball, and the instant it passes they will want to dart after it. 
When the lesson is finished dismount, pat the pony, loosen 
his girth, sit down and light a cigarette, while the pony 
grazes about you. 

During this part of the training great care must be ex- 
ercised not to strike the pony with the mallet or otherwise 
injure or startle him. And don’t forget that these lessons 
can be easily overdone. I once explained this method to a 
beginner who somehow gained the impression that the 
object was to teach the pony to turn after each back stroke. 
Of course, such an idea 1s, to say the least, just a bit queer. 

The underlying principle employed and the object sought 
are simple enough. It is but natural that the helper’s action 
in bowling the ball, and the latter in passing close to the 
pony, fixes his attention upon it. The object is to teach 
him that in this setting it is not a game of runaway, but one 
of starting, stopping, turning, and going to the ball. If, in 
these first two or three lessons, or at any other time, the 
pony shows any tendency to anticipate a back stroke by 
checking, the ball should be advanced by an easy forward 
stroke and then returned toward the helper. 
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After two or three of these bowling lessons, which should 
be given on different days and not follow each other on the 
same day, the pony should be ready for the second step. 
That is, to have the helper mounted and fully equipped 
for polo. 
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(CONTINUED) 


s in the first lessons the practice with the helper 
A mounted should be had on a field or plot with a 
setting resembling as nearly as possible that of a 
polo field. For this practice the prospect should be very 
carefully booted or bandaged to protect him from chance 
blows from stick or ball. Great care should be exercised 
in selecting the partner or helper. Some players cannot 
resist the impulse to return the ball like a cannon shot. 
Right here let me remark that my observations have con- 
vinced me that while we have many excellent players, the 
list contains but very few good trainers. Of course there 
are a few brilliant exceptions to this rule. In England I 
believe there are many good trainers among the players, 
which is another reason why we see so many English ponies 
playing in American high-goal poio. I think the same may 
be said of the Argentinians. 

Assuming that these conditions are fulfilled, the trainer 
and his helper station themselves approximately thirty 
yards apart with the helper standing in possession of the 
ball. 

Exercising great care not to drive the ball into the legs 
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Helper at right standing in possession of ball. Trainer at 

left. Note the alertness of the prospect and the loose reins. 

This is her first lesson with mounted helper, yet she is 
all attention. 





As the ball passes, the trainer wheels, and canters after it. 
Very soon the prospect will go to the ball as a good cow pony 
goes to the steer. 
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of the youngster, the helper sends it with an easy stroke in 
front of the pony’s nose, whereupon the trainer wheels 
and canters up to the ball, and with a careful back stroke 
returns it in the general direction of the helper. From here 
on the passing back and forth continues without haste or 
excitement. As soon as the youngster goes calmly and re- 
laxed, the trainer may start meeting the ball or taking it 
under the neck. 

These periods should not exceed in duration ten to fif- 
teen minutes, depending always on the condition of the 
ponies and the temperature of the weather. Do not disgust 
the pony, taking him away sick and sour. After a few 
minutes it may be well to dismount, loosen the cinch and 
curb chain, give the pony a few pats on the neck, light a 
cigarette, and sit down to meditate while the pony, held 
by the reins, grazes about. Incidentally, do not commit the 
novice trick of letting him become tangled in the reins 
or martingale. To do so is to court disaster to equipment 
and probable injury to the pony’s mouth. 

Should the pony in this instruction prove impetuous, the 
trainer will keep him cantering about on small circles and 
pay but little attention to the ball. Of course this instruc- 
tion should not be taken up until the pony has had the 
wire edge taken off and is relaxed. Remember always that 
nothing should be asked of a pony that is contracted — 
above himself —and especially should nothing new be at- 
tempted. With him the trainer will avoid the two extremes, 
wasteful haste and pointless waste of time. Guided by a 
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true appreciation of the pony’s physical and mental states, 
he will make haste as rapidly as possible without ruffling 
the pony’s disposition and retarding his full physical de- 
velopment. 

I have seen many trainers waste month after month 
dawdling aimlessly about with some dog of a pony that 
was a very doubtful prospect to start with. When asked 
why they do not proceed with his training they reply in- 
variably, “Well, I think it better to take plenty of time 
with him.” Well, perhaps so, but I do not believe that 
time cures all evils. The successful trainer with a clear 
conception of his goal and a full knowledge of his meth- 
ods makes certain and steady progress toward that goal 
or knows definitely the cause of his failure to do so. He 
is not lost in a fog of platitudes, old sayings, and supersti- 
tions. Nor does he clothe in magic some new trick bit, or 
other piece of equipment. This does not imply that all 
ponies play equally well with the same equipment nor do 
I wish to disparage intelligent experimentation. The fol- 
lowing example may make my meaning clear. 

I had played through two tournaments a pony that took 
naturally to the game, and because he had a definite flair 
for the game he was sold to a friend of mine. Some months 
later I inquired of my friend as to how the pony was com- 
ing on. He replied that the pony was doing very well 
indeed; that while he had not attempted to play him as 
yet, he expected to be able soon to carry a mallet on him; 
that he believed in taking plenty of time. To my mind 
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this is a pointless waste of time— but I find I am digress- 
ing. 

Assuming that our pupil has worked quietly and gamely 
in his first lessons with a mounted assistant, these lessons 
are repeated on successive days until he shows unmistak- 
able signs of knowing what it is all about and appears more 
or less confirmed in an intelligent and relaxed performance 
and is responding to an indication from the rider rather 
than to an application of force. When this stage is reached, 
whether it has required three days or three months, the 
pupil is ready for his introduction to the game. 
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(CONTINUED ) 


E are now ready for his first line-up— his in- 
\ \ | troduction to polo. Once more the trainer assures 
himself that the equipment is correct. His 
bandages or boots (I prefer boots) apparently are com- 
fortable; bit, curb chain, and martingale are nicely ad- 
justed; the saddle is carefully placed, and the girth com- 
fortably located behind the elbows. Of far greater im- 
portance than these, however, is that the trainer adjust his 
own mental attitude. Remember always when introducing 
a new pony to the game that the score concerns us not at 
all. In clubs where there is a sufficient number of green 
ponies to warrant practice periods, I would advocate re- 
moving the goal posts in order that the element of competi- 
tion might surely be removed. 

Slow polo is a term often used but a style of play rarely 
indulged in. How many times have we all seen players 
line up, loudly declaring their intention of playing slow 
polo, and yet the instant the ball is thrown in, the noble 
resolve vanishes and the mad scramble commences. As 
suggested above, the best practice is often had by taking 
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down the goal posts, for these react on many polo players 
much as a passing motor reacts on a puppy. Somehow the 
wheels in the heads of both the player and the pup get 
going, and they are seized with an irresistible desire for 
speed. If one desires to practise hitting at speed, well and 
good; but do not use either a good made pony, or a good 
prospect. It is just too expensive. 

At the throw-in, I line my new pony in the position of 
No. 1, wever; but in the position of No. 4, always. The 
reasons are simple. It is the part of No. 1 to get the ball 
if possible and dash to the end of the field. This practice 
develops in young ponies the habit of going on, and makes 
them impetuous and incapable of being rated. 

But let us watch the youngster in the position of No. 4. 
It is all interesting, though not entirely strange to him. 
His ears are pricked forward since, due to his previous 
training, he is all attention. The ball is thrown in. The 
scramble starts. Suddenly the ball pops out toward him. 
“Oh,” he says, “this is nothing new,” and he is as keen as 
mustard to be after it. The rider permits him to canter 
to it, and with a back stroke places it for a team-mate, 
checks his pony, turns about and Wazt#s. 

Should the ball pass through the line-up the trainer can- 
ters up, and with a forward stroke sends it to a team-mate 
and pulls up and again waits. He does not dash after it 
as if the fate of a nation were depending on the strength 
of his mighty strokes. He is not out to win a game nor to 
increase his handicap rating and reputation. He is train- 
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ing a pony and remains acutely aware of it. Verily, mod- 
esty is one of the great virtues of a trainer. 
Well and good. But let us assume that our prospect 





Suddenly the ball pops out toward him, “Oh,” says he, 

“this is nothing new,” and he is as keen as mustard to be 

after it. Note that reins are loose as the pony wheels and 

darts after the ball. Caught at the instant of starting his 
turn to the left. 


shows a little too much ambition. He wants to tear into 
the game and is somewhat excited by the other ponies. The 
trainer remains tranquil and keeps the youngster cantering 
about on small circles. I do not believe in cure-alls in any 
game; yet this small circle has more applications to horse 
training than any other one thing I know of. It is the most 
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effective manceuvre of all at the disposal of a skillful 
trainer. By it, “jiggers’ are made to walk; “pullers” are 
made to relax; and horses that rush the jumps are made 
calm and sure. 

The young pony is kept on this circle until he relaxes. 
If the ball happens to be returned near to him, the trainer 
may move him to it, but he is soon put back on a circle, 
about twenty feet in diameter. By continuing this practice 
the pony should soon calm down and accept the game as 
a matter of course. But if he does not, the trainer should 
forget about the game, remain on the field, and keep can- 
tering about so as not to interfere with the other players. 
This assumes of course that he is in a practice game, and 
that he has informed his team-mates not to count on him. 

Let us not be too pessimistic but assume on the other 
hand that the pony performs satisfactorily. We should ask 
nothing of him in these first two or three line-ups. Very 
gradually, however, we permit him—not force him—to 
participate more and more in the play. After some three 
or four weeks of such play we may commence to ask a little 
of him, but not too much, however. By proceeding along 
these lines we shall have almost before we know it a real 
pony. Moreover he will be a pony that handles differently 
and better than any we have tried before—his responses 
a bit more prompt, his action a bit smoother. Instead of a 
player and a pony each battling the other in an effort to 
execute his own will, we have the player and the pony 
moving as a unit. And, since the rider almost wills and 
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wishes the pony into position, he can give practically his 
whole attention to the game. 

In the preceding chapters I spoke of letting the pony 
play. Which means neither to drive him nor to pull him. 
There are two ways to spoil a pony: one is to demand too 
much speed of him in the beginning, and the other is to 
impose too much restraint on one that likes to play on. 
While slow polo is the making of the majority of young 
ponies, it 1s as well the ruination of a few high-class ones. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate. 

I was training a mare called “Vanity Fair” that had 
lowered two half-mile track records. Her mouth was truly 
velvet. But she wanted to go to the ball without loss of 
time. I spent several weeks without success, trying to force 
her down to play slow polo and was very discouraged. I 
reasoned that if she would not stand slow polo she would 
go to pieces in a fast game. One day it occurred to me that 
my only hope was to let her play at her own pace, and in 
that decision she was made. She was a trifle impetuous and 
resented being forced down to a canter, and showed her 
resentment by bounding into the air and switching her 
haunches from side to side. 

“Little Kitty’? was another that resented the restraint of 
slow polo and manifested it in a like manner. When per- 
mitted to go on, however, she was simply above reproach. 

The system of training outlined herein will be of no 
avail unless applied with intelligence, resourcefulness, res- 
olution, and kindness. One hears and reads a great deal of 
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bunk about the great intelligence of the horse. There is 
in my opinion a definite limit to the intelligence a horse 
may possess and still remain useful. I have seen some very 
intelligent horses that became tricky and unreliable. The 
faults that they developed may not have been due to su- 
perior intelligence, but that was the only cause I could as- 
sign for it. The horse is largely a creature of instinct; that 
is, he responds to impulse rather than to reason. He is a 
bundle of habits. 

There are two means by which the trainer may impose 
his will upon a horse — Punishment and Reward. And his 
success depends in a large measure upon the degree and the 
proportion in which these are administered, as well as upon 
the timeliness of their application. Punishment, to serve 
as a corrective for misbehavior, must be associated in the 
mind of the horse with the commission of the offense, and 
should be administered simultaneously therewith. For ex- 
ample, if he has acquired the habit of thrusting his head 
down violently, it might be well to put an overcheck on 
him and fasten one end to the pommel of the saddle — thus 
permitting him to inflict his own punishment. I saw a mare 
cure herself of pitching by bumping her head against a 
sapling, while trying to throw her rider. When she col- 
lided with the tree she lifted her head, trotted along, and 
was never known to pitch thereafter. 
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acquired a habit and manner of playing that is char- 

acterized by a ready, willing, and smooth response 
to all the rider’s indications. By the manner in which he 
carries his ears, and by his whole attitude toward the game, 
he should show that he is taking an interest in the play. 

It now remains to confirm him in this style of play so 
that later he may be turned over to another player. For it 
is assumed that up to this time all his experience has been 
under one rider. 

There is no definite line of demarcation between the 
ending of the second phase and the beginning of the third 
phase. They merge into each other. The third phase may 
be said to begin when the rider commences to ask the pony 
to race against others to the ball; to ride out an opponent; 
and to go into close plays. 

From the beginning of the third phase the pony is put 
into high speed, but the rider keeps, always, a finger on his 
pulse, so to speak. For it should be remembered that in this 
phase of his development the pony is still the rider’s pri- 
mary consideration. At the very first sign of confusion or 
resentment the skillful trainer will drop the pony down 
a notch or two in speed. It is in this training that we com- 
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mence to feel him out; to give him a taste of fast polo. 

When the pony proves that he is not to be easily discon- 
certed it is well to take him in for a period of tournament 
play. After a few periods of tournament polo, if he still 
shows no signs of irritation or confusion try him under an- 
other player. Then if all has gone well he may be termed 
a polo pony, and no longer a prospect. 

No claim of infallibility is made for this method of 
training. Yet both reason and experience extending over 
a period of twelve years’ application have convinced me 
beyond doubt of its advantages. First of all it is a definite 
method, which is more than can be said of some systems I 
have witnessed. It saves time and gives a more certain and 
a better result; time is saved because none is wasted for 
lack of a definite purpose. A more certain result may be 
expected because from the beginning advantage has been 
taken of the natural traits of the horse; a better result be- 
cause from the beginning also there has been a definite 
effort to guard against confusion which has cut short the 
careers of many brilliant prospects. 

And now in conclusion I think it well to give a brief 
summary of the results achieved from the application of 
this method to three typical cases. 


CASE I 


Last May I purchased for a friend of mine a prospect 
whose appearance I liked. This prospect was a bay, three- 
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quarter-bred gelding, rising nine. By inquiry I learned 
that for the past three or four years he had been used in 
half-mile races and as a relay horse in Western race meets 
and rodeos. From the time I purchased him, he was not 
saddled until I turned him over to my friend, about the 
first week in June. He took the prospect into the riding 
hall in the morning, when several other riders were pres- 
ent. Very promptly he mounted and commenced to canter 
about among the other riders and from there on the pony 
took charge, much to my embarrassment. My friend, not 
appreciating that the surroundings were entirely strange to 
the pony, was discouraged to the extent that I kept the 
pony for myself. 

Still believing in the prospect, I took him to the hall 
when no one was present. I led him about quietly into all 
the corners and gave him a handful of oats to nibble at. 
However, as soon as I mounted him he remembered his 
first experience there, and was very impetuous. In one end 
of the hall I kept him on a large circle. After several 
rounds he quieted down. I kept him on this circle until he 
was completely relaxed. After that I was able to ride him 
at a walk about the hall, and in a short time he was willing 
to canter about on a loose rein. 

The next period of instruction I took him outdoors and, 
thanks to the terrain, let him follow a few trails up the 
mountains. All of the first week was devoted to calming 
him down and gaining his confidence. With careful feed- 
ing, grooming, and attention to his feet he improved rap- 
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idly in condition so that after one week I was able to canter 
him about the hall carrying a polo mallet. In all this work 
great care was taken not to over-tax or to excite him. 

He showed practically no fear of the mallet whether in 
the hall or outside. After carrying the mallet on him two 
or three times I tapped a ball a half dozen times or so and 
discovered that he became quickly accustomed to the click 
of the mallet head against the ball. Then and there I 
stopped stick-and-ball work for the time being. 

For the next two or three days I carried a mallet on him 
on long rides outside, executed forward and back strokes 
on both sides as I rode along quietly. 

In about ten days from the time I took him over I con- 
sidered him ready for stick-and-ball work; that is, to estab- 
lish the association between polo Se¢timg and Performance. 
It should be stated that as soon as he had lost his fear and 
relaxed I discovered that he had a good mouth and neck 
reined fairly well, to the right and left. So that practically 
all the work of the first phase had been accomplished. In 
other words he was a mature horse, well balanced, and had 
almost a made mouth. So it would have been a waste of 
time to spend weeks or months trying to balance him and 
make him handy. Why work for a result that has already 
been achieved? Practically all he needed was to be relaxed 
and to start his conditioning. Since his fear of the mallet 
and the ball had been lost there was no reason why I should 
not at the very earliest opportunity take advantage of a 
part of each working period to establish in his mind the 
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association between polo Settimg and polo Performance. 

Accordingly about the tenth day after his work started 
he was given a long quiet ride up in the hills. When he 
was returned to the stables he was carefully booted and 
taken to a small practice field. After the ball had been 
thrown towards him a few times he was standing with ears 
alert, and darting after it. About two lessons of this suf- 
ficed to accomplish the purpose. Then he was taken out 
with another pony, and we passed the ball back and forth. 
Two or three days of this convinced me that he was ready 
to go into a cantering game. 

Accordingly two or three days later after careful exer- 
cise he was put into the position of Jack in a cantering 
game. 

As was to be expected, he showed well indeed. His ears 
were forward and he was ready to go to the ball at any 
moment. By the time he had played in six or eight of these 
slow periods, during which he was occasionally asked to 
make a dash to the ball, he showed he was ready to go in to 
a fast period in the position of back. 

From the time he took his place in a fast period under 
careful riding he made steady improvement. The result 
was that he played regularly through the July and August 
tournaments, During the July tournament he performed 
well indeed; and in the August tournament he was by all 
odds the best pony in my string, and one of the best three 
or four that I have ridden in twenty years of polo. 

In the class sponsored by the United States Polo Associa- 
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tion for first-year ponies he easily won first place. This 
class was judged 85 per cent on playing performance dur- 
ing the August tournament and 15 per cent on conforma- 
tion and quality. Showing against him in this class were 
ponies that had been schooled during the preceding year, 
and some few of them had been schooled for two years. 
Also he won against all comers in the class for middle 
weight. It might be of interest to state also, that the pony 
that took second place in the former class was trained in like 
manner and for about the same period of time. 


CASE II 


A failure. In July of last year I bought at the River- 
side Track six thoroughbreds that were racing, and that 
were in racing condition. Among these was a mare of 
outstanding type and quality, but one that at first sight 
aroused my suspicions. A study of her pedigree confirmed 
the suspicions that had been aroused by her appearance and 
her manner. But since she and her stable were offered to 
me at a price I was willing to pay for the latter alone, I 
bought her. From the very first saddle, after bringing her 
home, she showed to be hot, resentful, and temperamental. 
However, work on circles and long rides out of doors, 
which included much hill climbing, seemed to calm her 
down. With the stick and ball she worked fairly well, but 
as soon as she was put in a line-up she was very difficult. 
More schooling, followed by one or two trials in a line-up, 
convinced me that she was altogether too doubtful; that 
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the association in her mind between galloping horses and 
running was too firmly established to be readily obliterated 
by the polo training. I sold her. 

The other five ponies have done exceedingly well. All 
of them have been tried in a line-up and have shown con- 
clusively that with a little more experience they will be 
high-class ponies. There is not a “puller” among them. 
Two of them played well in fast periods, the latter part of 
August. By fast polo I mean here, galloping games in 
which no attempt was made to keep down the pace; and 
when I say they played well I mean that they rated ex- 
tremely well whatever the pace, that they checked up and 
came about, that they were true on the ball. However, 
they were given consideration above the tactical demands 
of the game. 


CASE III 


About the middle of July I bought a registered thor- 
oughbred mare four years old from a ranch in Colorado. 
The ranchman had attempted to break this mare as a three- 
year-old but she pitched off her rider, and consequently 
she was turned out until I bought her. The latter part of 
July this mare was broken to ride. She is a strong, well- 
built mare, and due to her type and her early environment 
on a ranch in the mountains she was well balanced from 
the beginning. Her work was carried on as outlined for 
the first, second, and third phases. By the rst of Septem- 
ber she was playing well in practice games. This is rapid 
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development, and no claim is made that all ponies should 
develop so quickly. I mention this case only to show what 
can be done. 

During the past twelve years many interesting cases have 
come under my observation, and I can say that the only 
failure I have had with thoroughbreds is the mare men- 
tioned in case two. And as I said before I had never con- 
sidered her a good prospect. 

So to those who are training ponies I would suggest giv- 
ing this method a trial. If it fails under intelligent applica- 
tion it will certainly do no more harm than any other plan. 
It gives point and direction to the efforts of the trainer, and 
these are essential factors of success in almost any under- 
taking. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


today a few conceptions of polo tactics, or team- 

play, that should have been discarded years ago. I 
refer particularly to the theories concerning the combina- 
tion play of the two forwards, as well as to the “Ride your 
man” theory. In seeking a reason for the continued ex- 
istence of these principles of play which have long since 
been discarded by high-goal players, my eye was drawn to 
the history of the game. 

As the historian tells us, the British adopted polo from 
the Orient, and we in turn learned it from them. 

The galloping game, when first encountered by the Brit- 
ish, made a strong appeal to their sport-loving natures. So 
they adopted it and with their genius for organization, 
they organized and reorganized the game. In the end they 
limited the number of players participating on a side to 
four; they prescribed limits to the size and to the shape of 
the field; they divided the game into chukkers or periods; 
they prescribed limits for the height of ponies and gave 
much thought to their breeding and training; they im- 
proved the equipment and wrote rules for the guidance of 
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the players; and in conformity with their rules, they de- 
veloped a system of combination plays or team tactics. 

For some sufficient reason at the time, they wrote one 
rule which has had an unfortunate effect in America. I 
refer to the off-side rule and the tactics that grew up under 
it. For while this rule was never in effect in America, the 
tactics that grew up logically under it appear to have been 
adopted in toto, and in some quarters still linger. 

The off-side rule in English polo reads: “No player who 
is off-side shall hit the ball, or shall in any way prevent 
the opposite side from reaching the ball.” (Penalty 2 or 
3.) Off-side was defined as follows: “‘A player is off-side 
when at the time of the ball being hit he has no one of the 
opposite side nearer the adversaries’ goal line, or that line 
produced, or behind that line, and he is neither in pos- 
session of the ball nor behind one of his own side who is 
in possession of the ball. The goal line means the eight- 
yard line between the goal posts. A player if off-side, re- 
mains off-side until the ball is hit, or hit at again.” 

This rule very effectively limited the action of Number 
One, by taking him entirely out of the play when he hap- 
pened to be between the back of the opposing side and the 
goal for which he was striving. Even if he just had his 
knee ahead of the opposing back, which he would have, 
in effective riding off, when the ball was hit up ahead of 
him, he could neither take it nor interfere with the oppos- 
ing back in taking it. He was not permitted to elude the 
back and to play for a pass from his Number Two. Prac- 
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tically the only thing he could do under the rules was to 
ride out the opposing back and leave the ball for his Num- 
ber Two. 

So it 1s easy to see that the Number Two position be- 
came one of great importance and much sought after, while 
the Number One position must have fallen to the lot of 
one who, to put it mildly, expected but little of life and 
got even less. 

And since the off-side rule was never incorporated in 
the American rule book, it is difficult to understand why 
the tactics that developed logically under it in England 
should dominate the tactics of so many American fields. 
Evidently the reason lies in the fact that for many of the 
new clubs, especially in the West and in the Army, experi- 
enced coaches were not available, and the only books to be 
had on the subject were of English origin. Quite naturally 
these books followed the English principles of play— 
which were absolutely sound under their rules. 

The tactical theories that grew up under the off-side rule 
received a staggering blow from the capable hands of the 
late Harry Payne Whitney and his famous Big Four who, 
through their brilliant victory over the British in 1909, 
did much to eliminate that rule from English polo. For 
if I am correctly informed, it was after the International 
Games of 1909 that “off-side” was dropped from the Eng- 
lish rules. So there is no longer the slightest excuse for the 
existence of the theory that the Number One is but a glori- 
fied broom to sweep the way clear for an exalted Number 
Two. 
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And yet to this very day young players starting in the 
position of Number One are frequently instructed to “take 
out” the opposing back and to leave the ball for Number 
Two. 

Likewise, to “ride your man” still has with many teams 
a virtue entirely out of keeping with its actual value. How 
often have we heard the members of a team at the end of 
a period, with the game going strongly against them, dis- 
cuss their difficulties? ‘The trouble is we are not riding 
out our opponents” and the eyes of three of them are fixed 
accusingly on the unfortunate Number One. Thus in one 
threadbare platitude they sum up their difficulties with not 
a single thought as to the probable real causes, namely: 
they failed to take proper command of the ball; to antici- 
pate strokes; and to combine their play with team-mates. 

This tactical theory also comes down from the days of 
the old English game, when one of their famous players is 
quoted as saying: “What I call good polo is when the 
Number One and his opposing back are galloping hard 
together up the field riding each other off for all they are 
worth, followed by another pair doing the same thing, and 
they in turn followed by two other pairs.” 

In all American games that are played with a ball, tac- 
tical conceptions have grown away from the principle of 
playing against an opponent. Instead, the present theory 
is to play the ball in combination with team-mates, fre- 
quently by eluding opponents. Take, for example, the game 
of basketball. In the old game, a guard was constantly on 
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the heels of an opposing forward; but in the present-day 
game there is a marked tendency to spread out, and once 
possession of the ball has been gained, to elude opponents 
and to place dependence in a passing game. 

But, despite the fact that it was the passing game of the 
American “Big Four” that revolutionized the game in 
England, the “ride your man” platitude is still hysterically 
shouted on many American polo fields. 

The direct result of this theory is that in far too many 
American polo clubs we have for years been teaching Neg- 
ative rather than Positive polo. We have taught begin- 
ners to play agamst an opponent rather than with a team- 
mate. Against an experienced, well-mounted back alto- 
gether too often there is pitted an inexperienced Number 
One, on mediocre mounts. The result is generally to elim- 
inate practically the Number One from the game. Espe- 
cially is this to be expected when it is remembered that the 
back under these circumstances has the additional advan- 
tage of the initiative. 

To all beginning teams it should be said that if they 
aspire to even a slight success in high-goal polo they must 
expend fully as much time in evading an opponent as they 
do in going to him. They must learn to play with team- 
mates as well as against opponents. Moreover, they must 
admit the Number One to membership on the team, and 
just as a capable Number Three is willing to drop back to 
cover his Number Four, so must a Number Two that is 
worthy of the position be ready and willing to shoot into 
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the place of Number One, when that player has been 
drawn legitimately into another position. 

There is just one thing worse than a rigid adherence to 
position on the part of all members of the team, and that 
is an absolute disregard of position which results in a wild, 
maa scramble for the ball, in which each player has seven 
opponents — instead of three assistants and four opponents. 
With a total disregard of position, a mob scene is presented. 
With a rigid adherence to position, on the other hand, we 
have a machine. But with quick, calm, intelligent inter- 
change of positions we have a team. Robots may dig 
trenches and pilot airplanes, but they will never constitute 
a successful polo team. 

There should be, always, a player in each of the four 
positions or one ready to go into the position. But these 
positions simply cannot be occupied always by the same 
man, and once the Number Three is thrown legitimately 
into the position of back, or Number Two into the position 
of Number One there they must remain until the play de- 
mands, or admits of, a change back to their normal posi- 
tions. 

How often have the Number Four and the Number One 
been blamed for leaving their positions open when in real- 
ity the whole responsibility rested with the Number Three 
or the Number Two, who, having been thrown legiti- 
mately into these positions, abandoned them under the de- 
lusion that they should get back into the game. Inciden- 
tally this fault is not confined to low-goal players. In time 
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of war sentries are shot to death with musketry for aban- 
doning their posts, without being properly relieved. And 
yet I can think of similar offenses committed in polo under 
less provocation, with no penalty attached. 





Photo from Wide World 


Two high-goal players anticipating accurately 
the direction and position of the ball, will be 
pitted against each other in a “riding-out” contest. 


It would be unfortunate to give the impression that 
players should never ride out opponents. For it frequently 
happens that a player can best serve his team by eliminating 
an opponent while the ball is left to a team-mate. More- 
over, two skillful opponents, both playing for the ball and 
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both anticipating accurately its direction and position, will 
inevitably be thrown together in a “riding out” contest for 
its possession. 

What I do hope to make clear is that the game of polo 
has opened out; that it is no longer a game of following 
behind the interference; that on the other hand it is a game 
of anticipation and of skill in passing the ball. So, if a 
young player has anticipated correctly the course and the 
position of the ball he need not be too greatly concerned 
as to the whereabouts of his opponent. For the chances are 
that the latter will make his presence felt, both literally 
and figuratively. 

In conclusion I should like to quote from Polo a com- 
ment on the finals of the Open championship in the fall 
of 1931. This summing up of the series was written by 
Peter Vischer, editor of Polo, and I consider it the soundest 
summary of a game that I have ever read. Mr. Vischer 
says: 

“The Santa Paula victory in the Open was an achieve- 
ment, true, but still it seems to me less important than the 
forceful lesson in polo fundamentals that these players dem- 
onstrated. They proved forcibly (a) that polo is a team 
game in which each individual must subordinate himself 
for the good of the side; (4) that a team must be made 
up of four matched players, so that there shall be no weak 
link in the chain; (c) that a team cannot be outmounted 
and expect to win; (d@) that short passes to a place are far 
more to be desired than long shots toward a goal; (e) that 
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the way to play the ball in high-goal polo is to take the 
man out first.” 

With the above summary only one possible exception can 
be made and that is the final principle “e.”” “That the way 
to play the ball in high-goal polo is to take the man out 
first.” That depends upon who is in possession. Why not 
let an opponent chase you part of the time, and of course if 
he comes into interference with you it will be necessary to 
ride him out before the ball can be hit. Certainly the thing 
we should strive for is to come into undisputed possession of 
the ball. Outwit the opponent if possible, outride him if 
necessary. 
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FFECTIVE mallet work is so vital to the polo player 
and it is so definitely the reward of thoughtful prac- 
tice, that careful consideration should be given to 

all factors that contribute to or detract from it. Moreover, 
it is so often neglected that its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

The very essence of team work lies in the ability to 
anticipate a team-mate’s strokes as well as in the ability to 
hit so as to give possession of the ball to a team-mate rather 
than to an opponent. To assume that a team-mate in undis- 
puted possession of the ball will hit, is good polo tactics; 
to play for misses is poor tactics. But how can a player 
anticipate a stroke, or how can he continue to play for passes 
when experience has proved to him that the strokes of his 
team-mate are not to be relied upon? Asa matter of fact 
he can not, and does not. Instead of dashing into position 
for a pass he hesitates, undecided whether to go into posi- 
tion or to cover the unreliable team-mate. 

We hear much said in favor of the “cagy player” who 
has a fine tactical sense but poor command of the ball. The 
only thing that can be justly said in his favor is that he is 
just one degree better than the player who has neither tac- 
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Stirrup straps too short, al- 
lowing no depth of seat, 
and is therefore insecure. 
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Photo by H. L. Standley 
Stirrup straps properly 
adjusted, giving stability 
both laterally and length- 

wise of the horse. 





Photo by Stewart Bros. 


Stirrup straps too long. With such adjustment the rider 
rocks backward and forward as the pony starts or stops. 
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tical sense nor command of the ball. He is just about as 
effective as a company of Infantry that makes a clever 
manceuvre into a good tactical position but leaves its am- 
munition at home. 

Effective mallet work, it should be pointed out, is not 
the result of divine gift or magic, but is the result of atten- 
tion to a few important details and devotion to intelligent 
practice. It is freely admitted that some individuals are 
endowed by nature with greater possibilities than others; 
that by inheritance or by early training they have a more 
perfect co-ordination between the eye and the hand; and 
consequently it is easier for them to acquire proficiency in 
the use of the mallet. But even these fortunate few must 
practise if they are to develop to the full measure of their 
abilities. And to those who are less generously endowed by 
nature, it can be stated that by careful attention to form 
and by conscientious, intelligent practice, they too can 
achieve proficiency in mallet work and be an asset rather 
than a handicap to their team-mates. 

Now there are at least two things that every polo player 
must learn before he can achieve proficiency in the use of 
his mallet; first of all he must learn to ride a horse and 
secondly he should study and practise form in his strokes. 

A fair degree of skill on horseback is necessary in order 
that a player may outride an opponent in going to the ball 
and in order that he may properly place his pony to execute 
the desired stroke. But in addition to these considerations, 
remains the fact that a player who is slipping and sliding 
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about involuntarily in his saddle, or who has a feeling of 
insecurity can not use his mallet as effectively as he could 
if these disturbing sensations were removed. For in polo, 





Bary wwe 


Reading from left to right: English saddle, permits rider 

to slip too far to rear. French saddle, places rider in middle 

of seat, where he is held by the swell in the rear of thigh. 
Italian saddle, popular as a show ring jumping saddle. 


as in golf, the body must perform its part in the stroke in 
order to reach maximum efficiency. 

Suppose for example, that at the moment of executing 
his stroke, the golfer should feel his feet slipping from 
under him. Can any one contend that his stroke would be 
as effective as it would have been, had he felt secure on his 
feet? Certainly not. And just as certainly the polo player 
who feels insecure in his saddle at the moment of striking 
will not hit with the same measure of ease; the same degree 
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of abandon; the same perfect follow-through as he would 
with the feeling of absolute security in his saddle. 

The rider’s sense of security, or his strength of seat, is 
largely affected by two principal factors. These are “the 
shape and make” of the saddle and the adjustment of the 
stirrup straps.” 

Time and space are not available in this book to go into 
the mechanics of seat. However, it can be said that by 
and large the tendency among polo players is to ride with 
stirrup straps too long. 

In all the polo that I have witnessed I have seen only two 
players who I thought rode too short. On the other hand I 
have seen many that rode too long. Within limits the ad- 
justment of the stirrup straps is an individual problem. Yet 
one’s feelings are not a true guide, for if he has been riding 
with stirrup straps too long and then re-adjusts them to 
approximately the proper length he will at first feel in- 
secure, because he has grown accustomed to riding with 
them too long. It requires time for his body, and particu- 
larly his legs, to accept the shorter adjustment. But if he 
is not too easily discouraged his efforts will soon be rewarded 
with a far greater sense of security than he experienced 
formerly. 

The straps should be short enough to support the lower 
leg (from the knee down) firmly against the side of the 
horse. They should not be so short as to give the rider the 


1 Of course friction plays its part, and this can be increased by a soft finish of 
the saddle and by the texture of the breeches. Anything that increases adhesion 
is helpful. Some players resort to a sheep-skin covering over the saddle. 
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Mr. Arthur Perkins. A master of form, hits a near side back. 
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Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. Near side back shot. 
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Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. Near side fore shot, diagonally 
across the pony’s neck. 
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feeling of being perched on top of his horse in the manner 
of a jockey. The following rule will be found approxi- 
mately correct for the majority of players: while sitting 
erect in the middle of the saddle with the thighs pointing 
forward and down at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with the horizontal, adjust the stirrup straps so that the 
bottom of the stirrup tread is about even with the ankle 
joint. 

In discussing the shape and the make of saddles I am 
aware of treading on sensitive ground. For among many 
American players the make of saddle has become a matter 
of form rather than a matter of utility. To suggest a saddle 
of different design is, to them, comparable to advocating a 
pink bow tie with dinner coat, in place of the conventional 
black. But, since the principles of mechanics apply to an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or an American alike, I shall 
venture to discuss the relative merits of different makes. 

A saddle has a twofold purpose to fulfill. First of all 
it should distribute the rider’s weight evenly over that part 
of the horse’s back that by nature is adapted to supporting 
weight; and second it should impart to the rider a sense of 
ease and security; it should assist in giving him fixity of 
seat; that is, he should not have the feeling of slipping 
constantly to the rear, or to either side. In designing their 
saddles, the saddle makers must have been aware of the 
necessity of contributing to the rider’s fixity of seat. In 
most makes now in common use among polo players, the 
designers attempted to accomplish this by working in the 
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vertical plane only. To clear the horse’s withers it was 
necessary to build a pommel; and to keep the rider from 
sliding to the rear, the cantle was turned up. Now this at- 
tempt was excellent so far as it goes, but some few makers 
have carried this attempt into the horizontal plane as well. 
In their designs the saddle has a slight roll or swell that 
grips the rider immediately in the rear of the thigh or at 
the juncture of the thigh with the seat. The effect of this 
design is to place the rider in the middle of his saddle and 
to support him there. 

Those who are accustomed to saddles of the first design 
will not change. But to the beginner I recommend that he 
try a saddle of the latter design. 

But whatever the make of saddle, the rider should not 
perch on the cantle with his feet thrust out to the front. 
If the shape of the saddle tends to force one into such a 
position, its design is faulty. So much for saddles and seat. 

And now a few words as to form. Here the polo player 
may well take a lesson from the golfer who spends much 
time and effort in perfecting form in his strokes. To the 
polo player form is essential because in the first place it 
takes full advantage of mechanical effects; and in the sec- 
ond place because it brings about timing and co-ordination 
of the physical efforts of the player. These latter are ac- 
complished largely through position and through relaxa- 
tion. When the body is contracted in either the golf stroke 
or the polo stroke, one part is opposing the effort of another, 
and to that extent handicaps rather than facilitates effective 
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use of the mallet. Moreover, when the body of the rider 
is contracted some few of the strokes, as for example the 
near side back hander, tend to twist him out of the saddle. 

A supple body is the result generally of an inner tran- 





Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. Off side fore shot. 


quillity. Almost all human emotions, such as anger, fear, 
anxiety, and over-eagerness, beget contractions. So if one 
wishes to cultivate form he should first cultivate a calm 
mental attitude. Even though a player be hurried and rid- 
ing fast he can by conscious effort acquire the habit of 
maintaining his mental poise. When one is contracted and 
excited his senses are not acute; he does not hear the in- 
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structions from team-mates unless they are fairly shouted 
at him. Nor does he properly sense the feel of his pony, or 
the swing of his mallet. 

Players who maintain their mental equilibrium appear 
easy and graceful on the field; they are not dashing hither 
and thither— charging wild-eyed into opponents and team- 
mates alike. On the contrary; through anticipation, they 
move promptly and directly to the proper position to as- 
sume command of the ball. And when arrived they send the 
ball from them to some purpose. As a rule these players 
ride with their heads up and their hands down: their eyes 
and their ears are open, as is evidenced by the fact that they 
sense quickly a play and hear the instructions from their 
team-mates, even though these are imparted in conversa- 
tional tones. They are not deaf, dumb, and blind through 
excitement. 

After all is said and done polo is a game and not a com- 
bat. It is played for pleasure and in it there is, or should 
be, a definite etiquette. To be slashing about with the 
mallet, like a maddened trooper in a melee, is not only bad 
etiquette but is, as well, the evidence of a complete lack of 
mental poise. Likewise shouting and cursing at team-mates 
and opponents 1s, to say the least, a display of bad taste. 

To foul deliberately simply because the umpire is not 
watching should be classed as cheating. That many fouls 
are committed with deliberation is proven by the fact that 
with strict umpiring, but few are committed. Most polo 
players are good sportsmen by nature and this tendency to 
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foul is nothing more than evidence of a wrong mental at- 
titude towards the game. To cheat in a game of cards 
would be unthinkable to them, which shows they do not 
desire to win by violating accepted rules of play. 

It is true also that many of our best players play in “‘hot 
blood”’; that in the excitement of an important match they 
not only rise to greater possibilities but they take chances 
that in ordinary play they would not have taken. But if one 
can feel keenly his responsibility in an important match 
and yet retain his self-control he is the better player for it. 
His hitting will be more sure; his strokes longer, and more 
accurate. 
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Aw ANALYSIS OF STRIKING 
indebted to the Editor of Polo, and to Major A. V. 


Arnold. Because of their proven merit, I have not 
changed one word. 


F: the following analysis of mallet work I am deeply 


During four years coaching at Yale, a study was made 
of the errors which caused poor hitting. Slow motion pic- 
tures of the Yale squad were taken and studied and these, 
especially when run backwards, emphasized the faults and 
gave hints as to correction. Slow motion pictures of Mr. 
Devereux Milburn, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and Mr. 
Lewis Lacey were also studied. The theories of proper 
stroke evolved were tested and the increase in accuracy and 
hitting indicated that the study was in the right direction. 

In the diagrams that follow I shall try to show an ideal 
stroke and some faults that make for poor hitting. No 
attempt is made to show the proper position of the body 
on the horse. 

To hit straight forward or back with maximum accuracy 
and control, the arm and stick must travel in a plane par- 
allel to the side of the horse. 

The mallet head must be perpendicular to the plane at 
the instant of contact with the ball. 
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I shall now consider the ideal stroke. 
1. Initial position. Relax. Rest the upper arm easily 
against the side. Hold the stick vertically. 














Figure 1. 


| 





Figure 2. 


2. Point the stick forward. Extend the arm forward to 
ease the muscles of the arm and shoulder. 
3. Raise the elbow. Rotate the hand and forearm in- 
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ward slightly. Start shoulder to rear, the mallet head fol- 
lows. 

4. The path of the hand must be a smooth curve and 
should pass near the ear. 


5 





Figure 3. 


5. The shoulder continues to the rear. The arm 
straightens. The mallet head follows a smooth curve and is 
catching up to the hand. 

6, 7, 8. Acceleration continues. The shoulder starts 
forward. 
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g. A wrist snap brings the mallet head up with the hand 
at 10, giving added acceleration and maximum hitting 
power. The proper timing of wrist action is most 1m- 
portant. 








Figure 4. 


11, 12, 13. The follow-through must be free. The 
mallet head gradually looses its force and is brought 
smoothly to position 1. 

Throughout the stroke, the arm and stick should be in 
the plane parallel to the side of the horse. The stick should 
be held firmly, but not stiffly. There must be grace and re- 
laxation in all movements, and no unnecessary muscular 
action. Stiffness, tenseness, jerkiness, uneven motions all 
interfere with best results. 
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Here, in Figure 4, is shown the path of the hand in 
four strokes. Note that in each stroke the hand follows a 
smooth curve. 

1. To get the most power, the hand should pass near the 
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Figure 5. 


ear. Seventy-five (75) or one hundred (100) yard hitting 
is done with this motion. 

2. The most used stroke; the hand passes near the 
shoulder. 

3. For short hitting. 

4. To set the ball up for a long shot; this approaches a 
wrist stroke. 

Starting with the initial position, there is the fault 
shown in Figure 5. 
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The broken-lined figure shows a posey position, the body 
tilted forward, back stiff and arched, knee stiff, ankles stiff, 
stick arm extended forward, stick forward of vertical, put- 
ting unnecessary tension on muscles of arm and shoulder. 





Figure 6. 





Figure 7a. 


This stiffness makes increasingly difficult a smooth fric- 
tionless change from rest to motion in beginning the stroke. 
From a stiff position it is impossible to start the arm and 
stick in the plane. A wobble results, which shows up in a 
lack of accuracy and in an inconsistent hitting. The initial 
position must be relaxed and restful. 

In getting the stick into motion in the upper part of the 
swing two faults are common. The first is shown in Figure 
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The mallet head is either pushed or allowed to drop to 
the rear and across the pony’s back. This starts it at the 
left of the plane. As the swing continues it will pass 
through the plane on the path shown by the broken line. 
If swung freely, the stick will go into the pony’s front legs, 
under his neck, or hit him on the head. The ball will be 
hooked to the left. If, however, the hand is brought in to 
push the stick forward the combination of the swing and 
push will tend to draw the head to the left as it moves 
forward. This will give the ball a spin and use up part of 
the energy of the swing. There can be little control or 
distance. 

Figure 7@ shows the second fault. 

In this, the arm with elbow still bent is rotated horizon- 
tally to the right and rear, the hand at the height of the 
shoulder. When the rear position is reached, the arm 1s 
extended and the swing continued. During the rotation 
the six-ounce head on the 50-inch stick accelerates so that 
when the rearward position is reached, the head continues 
beyond the plane. As the swing progresses, it follows the 
broken line, giving the same result as the first fault. 

Figure 74 shows a side view of this fault. 

Note in the path of the hand the extreme change of 
direction. Such a change jerks the mallet head and dis- 
turbs its centrifugal motion. The result is many topped 
balls, some fair shots, some complete misses. The path of 
the hand must be a smooth curve. 

As stated before, it is difficult to change from rest into 
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the motion of the swing, especially if there is the least 
tenseness of the arm or shoulder. Pointing the stick for- 
ward and extending the arm releases the muscular tension 
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Figure 74. 


and permits the smooth beginning of the stroke. The point 
is shown in Figure 8. 

Once the stroke is begun as shown in Figure 3, the 
acceleration must be smooth. Any sudden or violent effort 
disturbs the travel of the mallet head. In the downward 
travel of the swing there are two faults to guard against. 
First, dropping the shoulder to try to put in more force. 
Second, shown in Figure g, forcing the hand down outside 
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the smooth curved path. Both disturb the travel of the 
stick head and interfere with smooth acceleration. 
As the stick approaches the time for wrist action there 





Figure 8. 


are critical faults due to the desire to force more power into 
the stroke. 

The hand is forced through with added effort as shown 
in Figure 10. 

The distance between the shoulder and mallet head 1s 
shortened and the result is a topped ball or a miss. This 
pressing of the hand is the most common cause of incon- 
sistent hitting. It increases as the stress of the game in- 
creases and is the reason for many misses close to goal. 
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A second fault is the bending of the elbow in trying to 
get more forearm into the stroke. This also shortens the 
distance from the shoulder to the mallet head with the 
same result as in Figure ro. 
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Figure 9. 


Another manifestation of muscular effort is the stiffen- 
ing of the back at this part of the stroke. Still another is a 
straightening of the knees and less frequently is the lift 
from the ankles. All raise the shoulder, increase the dis- 
tance to the ball and no matter how perfect the rest of the 
stroke, cause topping or missing. 
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Ducking the head and dropping the shoulder shortens 
the distance from the shoulder to the ground. The mallet 
head pounds the ground, jars the wrist, and does little to 


the ball. 

Needless to say the player must look at the 
ball squarely all during his swing, until it is 
hit. Once hit he must be careful to let his 
stick continue freely in the follow-through. 
If he uses muscular effort to prevent this it 
will gradually work back until it affects the 
swing before the ball is hit. 

A rather common fault is to check the 
hand at the time or immediately after the 
ball is hit. This will loft the ball at the ex- 
pense of distance. 

Swinging the stick to the left after the 
ball is hit tends to decrease accuracy. This 
is usually coupled with a rotation of the 
hand inward. The latter causes most trouble 


Figure 10. 


since it works back into the stroke. Turning the hand as 
or before the ball is hit places the mallet head at an angle 
other than ninety degrees to the plane of the stroke. The 
angle varies with each stroke and the direction is most 
erratic. This hand rotation, when begun soon enough, 1s 
sometimes sufficient to turn the stick head end on to the 
ball with resulting misses. There should be no rotation 
until the arm approaches the front horizontal. It 1s then 
brought to the initial position as easily as possible. There 
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must always be the sense of feeling of the centrifugal pull 
of the mallet head on the arm and shoulder. The stick- 
head must do the work. 


A FURTHER ANALYSIS OF STROKE 
BY MAJOR A. V. ARNOLD 


Because of the country-wide interest in golf the news- 
papers each day run articles by prominent players, explain- 
ing the mechanism of the stroke. Stimulated by the large 
number of enthusiasts, all trying to cut down their scores, 
a corps of instructors has grown up who, by study and prac- 
tice, can analyze a player’s stroke, discover the faults and 
devise remedies to eliminate them. In addition, each player 
studies form. By adding players and instructors there re- 
sults an immense number of persons all of whom are study- 
ing cause and effect in stroke. As a result the golf swing 
has been analyzed and its components recognized. 

Although polo will never have the widespread popu- 
larity of golf, still, as in golf there is need for study and 
analysis of stroke so that the beginner can start free of faults 
and the more advanced player can be helped to rid himself 
of them. 

In a previous article [the one preceding] I attempted 
an analysis of the stroke, considering almost entirely the 
relation of the shoulder arm and stick. In this effort I will 
endeavor to show the combination of the body motion with 
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the arm and stick in the left forward, left back, and right 
back strokes. 

Polo players who play golf realize there is a great deal 
in common between the two sports. The similarity in the 
elements of the stance and swing indicates that consider- 
able benefit can be gained for polo by a detailed study of the 
theory of the golf swing. For instance, hours of practice 
are prescribed to get the swing of the body on the hips, the 
rotation of the shoulders and the position of the head. The 
arms and hands must move thus and so and at such and such 
acceleration in order that by a combination of all these 
movements in the proper sequence the club head may do the 
work expected of it. This study of form can be carried 
directly to polo and the application may be most clearly 
shown in the left forward stroke. 

The common tendency in making this stroke is to let the 
stick swing across and toward the horse, ending up under 
his neck or head. The ball is usually sliced, giving little 
accuracy or distance. It is easier to hit the ball to the right 
front than straight to the front and almost impossible to hit 
to the left. The basic trouble is failure to apply the prin- 
ciples of the golf swing, that is to rotate or pivot properly. 

To be able to hit either right or left, or straight forward 
on the left side of the horse with equal facility, the stick 
should swing in a plane parallel to the side of the horse. 
To do this requires considerable rotation of the body with 
special attention to the shoulder. The left shoulder must 
move back to clear the way for the right arm and stick. 
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The right shoulder, at the same time, comes around to the 
left in order to put the point of the right shoulder forward 
and into the parallel plane on the left side of the horse and 
over the ball. This calls for a left bend as well as a rotation 
of the spine and also a twist in the saddle, which turns the 
front of the right thigh towards the saddle. 

While getting the body into this movement the right 
arm should be carried to the left rear and upward close to 
the chest. The right elbow should approach as near the 
chin as possible as it grazes the chest. The hand as it moves 
to the rear should pass well up and beyond the left ear. 
The stick first inclines to the front, the head end being 
heavier than the grip end naturally lags. The stick should 
enter the parallel plane as soon as possible and should 
accelerate smoothly until the ball is hit. It should then lose 
acceleration smoothly. The wrist snaps just as the hand 
approaches a position in the line joining the point of the 
shoulder and the ball brings the mallet head in prolongation 
with the arm and hand. This gives the mallet head the 
maximum striking force. The follow-through should be 
free and smooth. If the hand enters the parallel plane in 
rear and continues in the plane till the ball is hit, it will 
continue in the plane unless muscular action pulls it in- 
ward. The stick and hand will pass well to the left of the 
horse’s head and then back to the starting position. 

With a swing thus executed the ball can be hit straight 
front, out to the left or hit across the horse simply by 
changing the angle of the mallet head in the plane of the 
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swing. The ball when hit should be up abreast of the 
horse’s front feet. In this stroke as in the right back stroke, 
the thumb can be extended down the grip or can encircle 
the grip, depending largely on the strength of the wrist. 
Because of the considerable body rotation there is a tend- 
ency to muscular tightening. This will destroy the smooth- 
ness of the stroke and, just as in golf, tenseness means loss 
of form and loss of accuracy and power. 

In the left back stroke there is also considerable rotation. 
In the left forward stroke the rotation is the opposite of 
the golf motion but in the left back stroke it is in the same 
direction. The first movement corresponding to the back 
or up swing in golf should combine a slight bend to the 
left front with a rotation of the shoulder backward and 
upward. The mallet head goes to the left rear preparatory 
to entering the parallel plane on its forward and upward 
movement. In this part of the stroke the right shoulder, 
and also the right hand should each follow a smooth curve. 
The action should be deliberate, for quick, jerky move- 
ments throw the body, hand and stick out of balance. The 
initial rearward shoulder move tends to reduce muscular 
tenseness and gives a smooth beginning to the stroke. 

The golf instructor cautions slow on the up swing. This 
is excellent advice to the polo player. When the mallet 
head is well to the rear the right shoulder and body start 
forward and the right arm extends gradually. It should be 
fully extended when the hand reaches a position to the 
front and about forty-five degrees above the horizontal. 
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The ideal extension is one in which the hands feel earliest 
the centrifugal pull of the mallet head. Then follows the 
continued rotation of the shoulders, the left moving to the 
rear and upward to clear the way for the follow-through of 
the right arm. The right shoulder should continue its rear- 
ward movement at least until the ball is hit. The mallet 
head, throughout the stroke, has been catching up with the 
hand. Just before the hand reaches the lowest part of the 
swing the wrist snap accelerates the mallet head so that at 
the instant of hitting the arm and stick are in prolongation. 
In the follow-through the right arm continues to the rear 
and the body in its pivot twists into the saddle to bring the 
front of the right thigh and back of the left against the 
saddle. 

Some players twist in the saddle as the stroke starts, giv- 
ing the effect of a right forward stroke made facing to the 
left rear. Others twist as a result of the rotational effect of 
the body in the stroke. Whichever is used there must be the 
same freeness of pivot that is demanded in the golf swing. 
A muscular resistance or tenseness in the follow-through, 
or a sudden checking of the pivot will give the sensation of 
being pulled out of the saddle. A smooth, easy follow- 
through will return the mallet and body to the initial posi- 
tion without unsteadiness in seat. In this stroke the ball 
should be hit when it is opposite the horse’s flank. 

Most of the faults of this stroke can be traced to a fail- 
ure to pivot properly or completely. If the stroke starts 
with a left forward and upward extension of the right arm 
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the effect is the same as cutting down the back swing in 
golf. This will cut down hitting power. If the follow- 
through is not complete, there is loss of power. If the 
hand checks momentarily at the beginning of the follow- 
through, a short loft ball results. A failure to lean out over 
the ball will force the arm out of a free swing and will 
destroy accuracy. The less shoulder rotation the less power 
comes from back and shoulder. As in golf, to get form, 
power, and control, there must be proper timing of the 
combination of all the movements making up the stroke. 
The left back stroke, when properly executed, should give 
distance almost equal to the right forward strokes. 

In my previous article I discussed in detail the right 
forward stroke. I will conclude with the right back stroke. 
This stroke should be easiest to learn as far as technique is 
concerned because of the four strokes it is simplest in move- 
ment and works against fewer muscular resistances. Con- 
sidering power and distance, however, it presents most dif- 
ficulties. It is hard to get the shoulder and wrist into the 
stroke with anything like the force of the left back stroke. 

The first movement should be an upward and backward 
move of the right hand with a backward movement of the 
mallet head together with a body bend to the right. The 
hand may remain in front of the right shoulder while the 
shoulder moves to the rear or it may be carried over in front 
of the left shoulder while that shoulder moves rearward. 
Only by having the hand lead the mallet head can the set 
up for the wrist snap be provided. The hand then starts 
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forward, followed by the stick, both entering the parallel 
plane smoothly. The arm should be fully extended when it 
reaches a position just above the front horizontal. The 
shoulder moves forward as this is going on. Moving on a 
smooth curve from the initial position the hand and arm 
gradually accelerate the mallet head until the wrist snap 
brings the stick and arm in prolongation as the ball is hit. 
The shoulder, at this time, is moving to the rear, adding 
power to the stroke. The follow-through should be smooth 
and free. If the hand stops as the ball is hit the ball will 
tend to loft with loss of distance. Again the proper timing 
of all movements is necessary for good hitting. The ball 
should be opposite the horse’s flank when hit. 

Some players feel they can get more power by a prelimi- 
nary whirl before starting the stroke. The amount of whirl 
varies from a complete circle to a small wrist circle. This 
wind-up necessitates fine judgment of timing to start the 
stroke in order to hit the ball cleanly when moving at speed. 
However, observation of all hitting games shows that the 
individual adopts, either consciously or otherwise, some 
preliminary movement which starts the body from rest to 
the smooth co-ordinated effort conducive to efficient hit- 
ting. So in polo, the individual may find the wind-up of 
advantage. 

In closing I would like to invite attention to cautions 
taken from golf which are vital to polo. 

1. Keep the eye on the ball. 

2. Do not press. 
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3. Be careful and conscious that the motion of the mal- 
let head after hitting continues on in the plane of the 
swing. 

4. Slow on the up-swing. 

5. Let the club head do the work. 
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on a team and in discussing the requirements and 

duties of players in these positions, it is recognized 
that the tactics of one position is influenced to a consider- 
able degree by the play of team-mates, in contiguous posi- 
tions. Number One and Number Two must play together 
as forwards just as Number Three and Number Four com- 
bine their play as backs. And of course there must be com- 
plete co-ordination between the forwards and the back 
field. Throughout there should be quick, intelligent inter- 
change of positions. So, with this understanding in mind, 
I shall attempt to discuss each of the four positions sep- 
arately. 

Number One.—The Number One position offers great 
possibilities to an alert and skillful player. When properly 
played this position requires greater skill perhaps than any 
of the others. And at the same time it 1s, paradoxically, the 
one in which a beginner can best find his way about. 

Unfortunately the Number One position has fallen into 
bad repute. It would be more accurate perhaps to state that 
the position has always been in bad repute. One reason for 
the disfavor with which this position 1s looked upon is to 
be found in the chapter on the History of the Game. That 
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is among many players Number Two is still considered 
more or less as a free lance, and this reacts directly on the 
pleasure as well as the usefulness of the Number One. An- 
other reason is that it is the assignment given generally to 
the least effective player on the team. 

The brilliant play of Mr. Eric Pedley, as a Number 
One, in the East-West Games (1933) should contribute 
greatly to lifting the position from its lowly status. 

Despite all that has been said to the contrary, there still 
persist two theories regarding the tactics of Number One 
on offense. The first theory is that Number One should 
mark the opposing back and bend all his efforts toward 
eliminating the latter from the game while the ball is left 
for Number Two, or Number Three. In high-goal polo 
this theory has no basis on which to stand. But if, as fre- 
quently happens, a team captain has one player who is in- 
experienced in team-play and who is not particularly skill- 
ful in the use of his mallet, he would be fully justified in 
assigning that member to the Number One position with 
instructions to guard the opposing back and to interfere 
with him as much as possible. Particularly is this justified 
if the member so assigned and so instructed happens to be 
well mounted and a fast rider. This is defeatist tactics 
however, and should be resorted to only in the case of 
absolute necessity. 

For a Number One to keep the opposing back out of play 
requires that he be better mounted and possess greater 
ability as a player. To begin with, the advantage of the 
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initiative is always on the side of the back: that is he may 
make up his mind to check and turn at a given point and 
the Number One is not apprised of this until the turn has 
been inaugurated. Moreover, the back has frequently the 
choice between riding in to meet the ball and turning to 
take it with a back hander. So, if the Number One has the 
skill and the mounts to accomplish this purpose, he could 
use them generally to better effect by combining his play 
with his team-mates, rather than concentrating all his 
efforts against one opponent. 

The second and the correct theory of playing the posi- 
tion of Number One is to place there an alert player who 
is particularly skillful in making goals. On offense he 
strives to elude the back and to play for a pass from Num- 
ber Two or from the back field with the hope of initiating 
a break for goal. On defense he is on the alert to see that 
the opposing back does not dash in to take undisputed pos- 
session of the ball. 

The first duty of Number One, as of all others, is to per- 
fect himself in mallet work. In approaching the goal he 
must be cool-headed and resourceful; and he should be 
particularly adept in shooting goals from difficult angles, 
and at saving and converting into place shots, the long 
strokes from the back field that are about to pass over the 
back line. An alert and resourceful Number One will save 
many of these and set them up in front of the goal for a 
team-mate who is coming up from the rear. In estimating 
his value to the team, Number One should be given almost 
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as much credit for saves and place shots as he is for goals 
scored. Against him should be counted the number of 
shots he puts over the back line. On average fields it should 
not be expected that Number One will always carry the 
ball through to a score. For it should be remembered that 
frequently the ball, when overtaken by him, is bounding 
stirrup high, and that by the time the Number Two or 
the Number Three comes up it has had time to settle 
down. 

In the play Number One should never forget that, in 
offense particularly, he is the pace maker of his team. An 
alert and fast player in this position is a source of great 
concern to the opposing back field. Well mounted he 
should take the opposing back at such pace as to deprive the 
latter of possession of the ball, if not to gain possession of 
it himself. On the other hand a Number One who is 
habitually pulling back into the lap of his Number Two 
is ignored by opponents and is but little more than an an- 
noyance to his team-mates. He is constantly in the way of 
his Number Two and reduces the speed of his whole 
team. 

In high-goal polo it is universally conceded that the 
Number Three must be ready and willing to exchange posi- 
tions with the Number Four. While many players admit 
that the Number Two should exchange with the Number 
One, almost none of them doit. And when a Number Two 
does occasionally dash into the position of Number One, 
the latter having been drawn legitimately into another 
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Under old theory, Smith would have devoted his entire at- 
tention to Andrada, who probably would have eluded him, 
and saved goal. Instead Smith rides for a pass leaving An- 
drada to follow him. In other words, he is playing with his 
team-mates, rather than concentrating his efforts against a 
single opponent. Moreover, in the original line-up Phipps 
was at No. 1 with Smith at No. 2, showing that a capable 
No. 2 is not above changing his position with No. 1. 
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position, he almost immediately abandons it on the theory, 
apparently, that to be the proverbially hard-riding, and 
hard-hitting Number T'wo, he must get back into the game. 
And when he does thus wantonly abandon the position, the 
blame is placed all on the shoulders of Number One. In 
twenty-five years of polo experience I have never heard a 
Number Two criticized for leaving the Number One posi- 
tion open, while on the other hand I have frequently heard 
the Number Three taken to task for not covering the back 
when the latter was drawn out of position. Just as Number 
Three can make or break an aggressive Number Four, so 
can a Number Two make or break a Number One. And it 
must be admitted that about 98 per cent of the Number 
Twos break their Number Ones. 

So general are the misconceptions concerning Number 
One that I believe it would have a wholesome effect to 
stop writing, speaking, and thinking of a Number One and 
a Number Two, but to consider them collectively as the 
Forwards, while the Number Three and the Number Four 
are considered as Backs. If a team captain finds himself 
with two forwards to assign, one of whom is very aggres- 
sive and the other conservative, I would recommend put- 
ting the aggressive player at Number One and the con- 
servative player at Number Two. This recommendation is 
based on the theory that the aggressive player if given the 
Number One assignment will be willing to play that posi- 
tion at least a part of the time. On the other hand, if he 
is given the Number Two assignment he will never be will- 
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ing to exchange with the conservative Number One. I 
have employed this principle on several occasions and 
found it to work successfully. 

It might be that I have allotted an undue amount of 
space to the Number One position, but if I have it has been 
in an effort to nail, once and for all, the idea that a polo 
team consists of three polo players and a Number One. 
There is no principle in polo tactics and no conception of 
sportsmanship that should deny to the Number One a full 
and just return in pleasure on his investment in equipment, 
in ponies, and in time. Perhaps he should not be invited to 
tea following a game but, when on the polo field, he must 
be admitted to full and complete membership on the team. 

Number Two.—The Number Two position is probably 
the most difficult to fill on a modern polo team. This dif- 
ficulty arises not so much from the inherent difficulties of 
the position as from the false conceptions that have too 
long surrounded it. 

Traditionally, the Number Two should ride like a cen- 
taur and hit like a blacksmith. Unfortunately too many of 
them do just that. The result is that on most American 
polo teams the Number Two position is played with less 
efficiency than any other position. And this will continue 
to be the case until we rid ourselves once and for all of the 
belief that Number Two is presented with a roving com- 
mission to ride and hit at the expense of team-mates and 
opponents alike. Truly Number Two should be presented 
with a roving commission and so should the others, for 
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high-goal polo has developed into a game of hard hitting at 
high speed. 

A slow Number One or one that is pulling back against 
his Number Two is a source of great annoyance to the latter 
who frequently finds himself cramped between Number 
One and Number Three. In this case there is not much for 
him to do but to try to drive the Number One up to his 
proper position. And one of the most effective ways of 
accomplishing this is to keep driving the ball up and be- 
yond him. The other method of accomplishing this same 
purpose is in such common use as to require no discussion 
here. I mean “bawling him out.” 

The Number Two like the Number One should be a 
fast aggressive player, and accurate at shooting goals. In 
the approach to the goal and in centring the fall from 
near the side boards he should be particularly adept. While 
he is always ready to go to the defense when necessary, he 
should be particularly alert to shoot forward and assume 
the duties of Number One, when through necessity that 
player has been drawn to the side boards or back into the 
game. 

Number Two should look upon himself as a forward 
primarily; asa free lance mever. He should play with his 
Number One in the same spirit that characterizes the play 
of a good Number Three with his Number Four. And as 
he welcomes intelligent instructions from the back field so 
should he remember that the Number One appreciates in- 
structions from him. 
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Upon Number Two devolves frequently the duty of 
turning defense into offense. That is, if he sees his Num- 
ber Three or his Number Four riding without serious inter- 
ference for a back hander, he should check and turn in 
order to receive the pass and drive it up with a long for- 
ward stroke to his Number One. And upon his knowledge 
of the stroking distance of his Number Three will he 
place himself for the pass. That is, he must guard against 
turning outside the back stroke of his Number Three. It 
would be infinitely better to turn too close inside the strokes 
of his Number Three than too far away: for in the latter 
case the opposing Number Three will almost surely meet 
the back stroke and leave the Number Two far behind the 
play. 

It frequently happens that Number Two must go in and 
turn the ball with a back hander, and under these circum- 
stances he should when necessary call to his Number Three 
to turn up field for a pass. In fact during the course of a 
hotly contested game there will be many interchanges of 
position between Number Two and Number Three. The 
positions of different players should be dictated by the in- 
cidents and requirements of the game rather than by a pre- 
conceived theory. For in order to meet the situations that 
arise on a polo field both the theory and the formations 
must be flexible. 

Number Three.-—The Number Three position calls for 
greater all around polo ability than any other position on 
the team. Above all others Number Three should approach 
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perfection in all of the strokes, and should be the “headi- 
est” player on the team. Always ready to cover the back 
or to dash forward in attack, he is the key player of his 
team. With him long strokes are important yet he must 
keep these under control, especially in approaching the 
goal, for otherwise he will drive many long shots over the 
back line. He, above all others, should bear constantly in 
mind that a short stroke to a team-mate is better than a 
long stroke hit into the incontested possession of an op- 
ponent. For example, a short pass from near the side boards 
to the back, who is dashing upfield to receive it, is far better 
than a long stroke up the side boards to a waiting opponent. 

Number Three is in the best position of all to act as field 
captain and to give instructions to team-mates. He should 
not forget that the forwards, particularly, not only wel- 
come, but expect intelligent instructions from him. 

Number Four.—It follows naturally that the Number 
Four should be particularly effective in back strokes on 
either side, for he is primarily a defensive player. How- 
ever, he should not forget the old principle that the best 
defense is frequently a strong offense. 

As regards the tactics of Number Four, there are in 
general two theories of play. The first is the conservative 
principle of playing always deep and going through with 
the ball but rarely. 

The other theory is that Number Four should be always 
alert to convert defense into offense by meeting the ball 
and following up with high speed. Such tactics may be 
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dangerous under certain conditions. But an expert mallet 
man who is well mounted and playing on a good field with 
the support of a capable Number Three should adopt them. 
Just as the tactics of Number One are influenced by the 





# Reark 
Preece 
Roark 1 2 


“A short pass to a team-mate is far better than a long stroke 
to a waiting opponent.” In this case Roark backed to Preece 
rather than drive up the field with a neck stroke, which 
probably would have been intercepted by Hopping or Post. 


play of Number Two, so the tactics of Number Four will 
be affected by the play of his Number Three. With a 
versatile Number Three, Number Four must be always 
ready to dash forward in attack. 

Number Four should be a master at riding out an op- 
ponent and in eluding an active Number One. This is 
particularly important because so frequently a Number 
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One is put into the game with instructions to leave the ball 
and to take out the opposing back. A truly skillful back 
should welcome a Number One who is always sticking 
close to his side for then he need have no concern as to the 
whereabouts of his opponent. 

I have stated in discussing the positions of Number 
Three and Number Four, that the Number Three must be 
always on the alert to cover the back when that player 
dashes forward into attack. In making this statement I am 
guided by the consensus of opinion of high-goal players. 
With it I do not fully agree for when the Number Three 
is habitually turning back to the rear of his Number Four 
he is playing that member to miss instead of to hit. And 
from my observation of high-goal polo but few backs do 
miss under these conditions. To begin with they are ac- 
complished with the mallet, and moreover they are play- 
ing on fields that approach perfection. 

Against this theory of the Number Three staying up in 
the game may be raised the supposition that the back misses 
his stroke, thereby leaving the back field wide open to the 
opponent’s attack. And of course this is a possibility, but 
against it there remains the fact that the team would have 
four players in attack instead of three. My observation is 
that in the great majority of cases a high-goal back rarely 
misses. It follows of course that the back should not start 
through unless he has an advantage over the opponent 
meeting him. 

In discussing the Number Two position it was stated that 
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upon the Number Two devolves freguently the duty of 
converting defense into offense. In most books and among 
many players it is held that the duty of turning defense into 
offense falls prizczpally on Number Two. This theory I 
consider obsolescent. On the contrary if Number Three is 
riding for a back-hander with more than an even chance of 
gaining possession, the Number Four should turn up field 
to receive it. In so doing he is playing his team-mate to 
hit rather than to miss. And in the long run such tactics 
will prove to be of benefit to his team. 

To base the play of the back field on the theory that the 
Number Three must always head back when the Number 
Four heads forward is comparable to placing the Number 
Three between the goal posts when the back is driving in 
from the back line. In my opinion such tactics are too con- 
servative and violate two principles of polo, namely, First, 
play your team-mate to hit rather than to miss; Second, 
the best defense is a strong offense. 

These theories I have never seen tried in high-goal polo; 
by which I mean, with teams with a rating of twenty goals 
or over. However, I have seen these principles put into 
practice by ten- and twelve-goal teams against teams of 
equal rating, and they have been invariably successful. And 
if they succeed on average fields, they should certainly be 
effective on better fields where mallet work approaches per- 
fection. 
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OMBINATION play depends on teamwork. And team- 
work in general may be defined as the unselfish 
and intelligent co-operation of two or more indi- 

viduals for the accomplishment of a common purpose. Ap- 
plied to polo, teamwork implies the unselfish and efficient 
co-ordination of the efforts of four players to gain and to 
retain possession of the ball, until a goal has been scored. 

It goes without saying that selfishness on the polo field 
is fatal to teamwork and, if persisted in, should eliminate 
the guilty one from the team. The most usual example of 
selfishness 1s supplied by the player who has the habit of 
“hitting to himself”; that is, one who hits the ball so as 
to keep possession of it himself, when he should hit it to 
a team-mate who is free and in position to receive a pass. 
Such players are seen all too frequently taking the ball 
across and around the field. 

No criticism is implied of the player who, coming into 
possession of the ball and finding no team-mate free to re- 
celve a pass, retains possession until a team-mate is headed 
in the right direction. Also it is observed that many cool- 


headed, high-goal’ players, when opportunity offers, set 
1 By high-goal player is meant one who is handicapped at five goals or higher. 


High-goal polo is used to indicate play between teams, the handicap of each 
totalling twenty goals or more. 
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the ball up with a short stroke in order to pass it effectively 
to a team-mate. Even though such opportunities are rare 
in high-goal polo it is to the credit of a player who sees 
them, when presented, and takes advantage of them, if 
any advantage is to be gained. In this connection, however, 
it should be remembered that the delay in passing the ball 
permits opponents as well as team-mates to regain their 
positions. 

Another exhibition of selfishness on the polo field is pro- 
vided by the player who is continually shouting “leave it” 
to team-mates who are in undisputed possession of the ball 
and who are set for a dash to goal. Admittedly a few 
unselfish players sometimes commit this error in judgment 
through excitement. But excitement is not a characteristic 
of the high-goal player. I hasten to explain that many 
occasions arise in the course of a game where the player 
in rear must cause the forward to leave the ball when he 
is seemingly in undisputed possession. ‘These instances will 
be discussed later. 

Co-operation implies intelligence, so to define teamwork 
as intelligent co-operation may be redundancy. My pur- 
pose in using it is to deal adequately with a certain type of 
field captain whose virtues are too often extolled as well 
as with a false conception of teamwork. To begin with we 
have heard too much about old Captain So-and-So who 
marched his team on to the field and whose voice could be 
heard throughout the struggle, shouting commands to his 
team. This is dunk. For if he actually did this with any 
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effect he had not a team but a machine, and the perform- 
ance must have resembled a Punch and Judy show, rather 
than a polo game. 

In teamwork there is intelligence, and this intelligence 
cannot be confined all in the head of one player. The term 
implies instruction and training, preparatory to its applica- 
tion on the field. Consider for a minute a baseball team 
that has the field. Here we see teamwork. When a ball is 
hit the captain does not start shouting commands. Instead 
there is instant action, for each player knows from previous 
training what to do and what to expect from his team- 
mates. The time element in baseball does not admit of the 
control and direction of the movements of each player by 
a single master mind. And no more does it in polo. More- 
over there is in polo the essential factor of anticipation. 
And no one player can do the anticipating for the three 
others. 

As stated previously the object of teamwork in polo is 
to gain and to retain possession of the ball, until a goal 
has been scored. Once possession of the ball has been gained 
by a side there are in general two theories of retaining it. 

The first theory places the greater responsibility on the 
player in possession of the ball, in that he is expected to 
gain and to hold possession until a team-mate is placed to 
receive a pass. The second theory places the greater re- 
sponsibility, not so much on the player in possession, as on 
his team-mates. All that is expected of the former is that 
he will ride hard and hit a smashing stroke in the general 
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direction of his goal while his team-mates are expected to 
anticipate the stroke and to be at the right place to re- 
celve it. 

Many high-goal players with whom I have discussed 
this question contend that in a fast game between teams 
almost equally matched, the player who is riding hard for 
a back stroke is generally so hard pressed that the best that 
can be expected of him is to hit a long ball in the general 
direction of the goal. This is no doubt true in many cases: 
yet I have seen many high-goal players who, riding at top 
speed, appear to note the direction in which a team-mate 
is turning and hit the ball so as to give him the advantage. 
Certainly this should be the aim of all players who aspire 
to high-goal polo. 

Thus it can be stated that the correct principle of play 
is undoubtedly a combination of the two systems just men- 
tioned. That is, a player, riding hard for a back stroke and 
under pressure from an opponent, should note when pos- 
sible the position of his nearest team-mate and place the 
ball as nearly as possible into his possession. When making 
a forward stroke, there is far less excuse for the player in 
possession not hitting to a team-mate rather than to an op- 
ponent. Of course the strokes of the best players go occa- 
sionally amiss, but this does not excuse them from looking 
and attempting to hit to a team-mate who has placed him- 
self for a pass. 

As stated in another chapter, teamwork or combination 
play is vitally affected by mallet work. Given four players 
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who are reliable, long hitters and teamwork will almost 
surely follow. Yet an expert mallet man can hit so as to 
disrupt the combination play of his team. In this connec- 
tion [ have in mind particularly the tendency, among many 
high-goal players, to use the neck stroke altogether too 
frequently. I have seen this stroke used often by backs, in 
clearing the ball from in front of the goal. To begin with 
a neck stroke at high speed is difficult to execute and, 
moreover, it throws team-mates out of position to receive 
it. By far the most effective stroke for a back, when clear- 
ing goal, is, in the great majority of cases, a back-hander 
that puts the ball out of the line of play. 

There are of course occasions when the neck stroke can 
be used to advantage, such as: when riding straight to the 
side boards and when time does not admit of changing 
direction; when shooting for goal after a place shot from 
near the side boards; when centring the ball from the side 
boards; and when a back is coming across the end of the 
field to save a goal. 

In high-goal polo the dribble stroke is rarely used. In 
International Games that I have witnessed, so infrequently 
was it used that I cannot now recall having seen it at all. 
Yet in ten- and twelve-goal polo I have seen it used to 
excess, and then generally by a high-goal player among 
low-goal players. As a rule its use should be discouraged, 
for it is disconcerting to team-mates and offers an oppor- 
tunity for opponents to regain their formation. And as 
has been said before, it is the stroke often employed by a 
selfish player. oe 
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PRINCIPLES OF PLAY 


The situations arising on a polo field are so varying and, 
due to the speed of the game, so fleeting that it is impossi- 
ble to work out a system of tactics that will meet them all. 
The most that we can do is to decide on a few simple but 
basic principles of play. So with this object in view, I 
shall state a few principles that I consider fundamental; 
and I shall attempt to apply them to a few typical situations 
that arise with such frequency as to warrant a discussion 
of them. 

First Principle —All players must learn to use the mallet 
effectively in order to be of any value to a polo team. 

This is so basic as to require no discussion. 

Second Principle.-—All players should ride with heads 
up. 

By so doing they are aware of the position of the goal 
and of team-mates and opponents alike and, consequently, 
will know better what to do with the ball when they come 
into possession of it. It is not necessary to keep the eyes 
fixed on the ball except in the moment of striking. For 
some strange psychological reason the habit of riding with 
the head up and using the eyes 1s conducive to mental 
poise, even though at high speed. And should this habit 
become general it would greatly reduce the accidents of 
polo. 

Third Principle.—In general the player nearest the ball, 
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regardless of the position he is playing, must take posses- 
ston of it when he can do so without fouling. 

And should this draw him out of his regular position, 
another player must assume the position he left. 





7 


Figure I. 


This does not mean that a player should not leave the 
ball for a team-mate. It does mean that he should not aban- 
don the ball to an opponent on the theory that to take pos- 
session would draw him out of position. 

Fourth Principle.—A quick, intelligent interchange of 
position 1s necessary. 

And once an exchange of positions has been made the 
players must continue to occupy the temporary positions 
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until the play admits of, or demands, a change back to 
normal positions. 

Fifth Principle.—A player in possession, or coming into 
possession, of the ball should strive generally to hit to a 
leam-mate. 

Obviously this does not apply when free with the ball 
or when shooting for goal. 

Sixth Principle.—It 1s far better to come into the cor- 
rect position with speed up, than to be waiting in position, 
flat-footed. 

It will not do much good to be waiting in position, for 
an opponent will probably come by from the rear with 
speed up and immediately take possession of the ball. This 
principle is demonstrated every day in motor trafhc. If 
one is at a dead stop when the red light changes to green, 
another driver coming up at that moment readily takes the 
lead. This same thing happens with unwarranted fre- 
quency on the polo field, due to the lack of anticipation. 
(See Figure I. ) 


Seventh Principle.-—Assume that a player in undisputed 
possession of the ball will hit. 

With the general improvement in mallet work and the 
perfection of fields this principle grows increasingly true. 
I find it a safe principle to follow among players with a 
handicap rating of two to four goals on average fields. 

Eighth Principle.—Leave the ball when so mstructed 
by a team-mate. 

This does not imply that the ball should not be left 
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unless so instructed. For example: A Number One riding 
for the ball with the opposing back in front of him and 
seeing his own Number Two free behind him, should cer- 
tainly leave the ball without instructions, and ride fast up 
to or beyond the opposing back, depending upon the prox- 
imity of the goal or other circumstances. After players 
have played together for a sufficient length of time to ac- 
quire a complete understanding, the voice should be used 
to a minimum and the eyes to a maximum. Frequently a 
mere glance should suffice. 

Ninth Principle-—In general, plays and strokes that 
speed up the game are sound; those that slow it down are 
unsound. 

Going quickly to the ball and placing it promptly to 
the advantage of a team-mate who is speeding in the right 
direction comes under this principle. Dribbling the ball 
around in circles is, in general, a violation of this prin- 
ciple. 

Tenth Principle.—Strive always to anticipate the strokes 
of both team-mates and opponents. 

Frequently the back and the Number One will be play- 
ing two strokes ahead of the ball. 

Eleventh Principle.—Prompt, intelligent communica- 
tion between team-mates 1s essential. 

This principle implies such instructions as: take it; leave 
it; on your right; and others. To call on a team-mate to 
do the impossible or to commit a foul is a violation of this 
tule. 
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Twelfth Principle—The right of way cannot be held 


without riding tt. 
A player in possession of the ball who slows down may 


O #A HIT: 





e Figure II. 


expect opponents to cut across in front of him. To hold the 
right of way it is necessary to get on it promptly and ride 


fast. 
Thirteenth Principle-—The turn to the ball or to the 
anticipated stroke should be made through the smallest 


angle. 
In Figure II, Number Three (white) should check and 
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turn to the right in order to receive the anticipated stroke 
of Number Four (white). 
Fourteenth Principle-—Never comnut an intentional 


foul. 








Figure IIT. 


This principle is so obvious that it should not be included 
perhaps, but after careful consideration it is included be- 
cause it is so frequently violated. For example: I have 
often seen a clever mallet man, when fairly ridden off the 
ball, execute a back stroke under his own pony’s neck and 
across the front legs of his opponent’s pony. This is not 
only dangerous, but the height of poor sportsmanship as 
well. It should be the aim of every polo player to win 
within the rules; never outside the rules. 
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Fifteenth Principle-—Every player should be intimate- 
ly acquainted with the rules. 

A knowledge of the rules is essential in order to com- 
bine one’s play with that of his team-mates. Moreover it 
protects the rights of opponents and materially reduces the 
accidents of polo. 

Sixteenth Principle.—All players should strive to be on 
the field and an active, useful member of the team in every 
second of play. 

It is observed that many players ride over the end lines 
and the side boards needlessly; and having done so they 
are slow to get back on the field and into the play. The 
loafer who is caught “napping” between plays continu- 
ally violates this principle as does the player who is slow 
in lining up after an interval. In a sudden change of play 
it often happens that a player ordinarily alert falls into a 
momentary “let-up” and consequently is slow in turning 
about and getting back into the game. Instead he should 
have flashed from defense into offense or vice versa as the 
case might be. 

In applying these principles to special situations it is 
assumed that each player on the team is fairly effective in 
the use of his mallet. (See Figure III.) 


AT THE THROW IN 


Number One attempts to intercept the ball with a diag- 
onal stroke towards the side boards. It would be of no 
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advantage to his team to drive it straight up the centre of 
the field where, ordinarily, it would fall into the undis- 
puted possession of the opposing back. Number One fol- 





TOSS IN 


Figure IV. 


lows up his stroke and Number Two dashes up to receive 
a pass. (Principles III and IV.) (See Figure IV.) 
Assume in Figure IV that the opposing Number One 
(white) secures the ball and with a short stroke sends it 
diagonally towards the side boards. In this case Number 
One (black) is the only member of his team who is in a 
fair position to regain possession of the ball for his side. 
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Here the third principle applies, and as Number One gdes 
to the ball Number Two will shoot into the position of 
Number One; Number Three going up to take position of 
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Number T'wo while the back covers. Assuming that Num- 
ber One (black) succeeds in gaining possession of the ball 
and turning it with a back stroke he will find himself in the 
position of Number Three or Number Four, and Number 
Two and Number Three must remain in the forward posi- 
tions until the play admits of, or demands a return to their 
normal positions. (Principle four.) (See Figure V.) 
Number Two (black) intercepts the ball. He should 
drive it diagonally towards the side boards for Number 
One (black) in attempting to get around the opposing 


Figure V. 
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Number One will probably be carried in that general direc- 
tion. Whereas the opposing back will probably take posses- 
sion of a stroke straight up the centre. Should Number 
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Figure VI. 


Two succeed in passing the ball to Number One near the 


side boards, Number Two should again shoot down the 
centre of the field to the position of Number One while 
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Number Three (black) follows up Number One (black) 
now Number Two. Unless the opposing Number Four is 
a clever player he might easily, in this situation, find him- 
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self bracketted between Number One and Number Two 
(black). (See Figure VI.) 

In case Number Three (black ) intercepts the ball he too 
should pass it diagonally towards the side boards for both 
his Number One and his Number Two will be riding fast 
for position. (See Figure VII. ) 

In case the ball passes Numbers One, Two and Three 
(black) Number Four should be left free to contest the 
opposing back for its possession. Here again when possible 
the ball should be driven diagonally towards the side 
boards, but at a greater angle to the line on which the ball 
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Figure VII. 
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was thrown in. As soon as the ball has passed Number 
Three (black) he should bend all his energies to turning 
towards the goal he is defending, thus leaving his own 
Number Four free to contest with the opponents for the 





Figure VIII. 


ball, or to inaugurate an attack. Rarely will it be of any 
avail to drive the ball straight up the centre of the field, as 
it is almost sure to be intercepted by the opposing back 
field. Number Four may occasionally find it advantageous 
to advance the ball with a short stroke towards the opposite 
side boards and then turn it with a near side back stroke in 
the general direction of his Number Two and his Number 
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One. In such cases Number Three would shoot forward 
to assist in the attack, Number Four remaining at back. 
(See Figure VIII. ) . 

_ Generally teams line up with the back in position as 
shown in Figure IXA. I have seen this varied successfully 
by lining up as shown in Figure IXB, when a team is blest 
with a particularly alert and well-mounted Number Three, 
who scampers into the back position the instant the ball 
passes him. | 


HITTING IN FROM THE BACK LINES 


The direction of a “hit in” from the back line and the 
formations for carrying it into effect should vary according 
to three principal factors: first, the position of the oppo- 
nents; second, the effectiveness of the player “hitting in”’; 
third, the condition of the field, smooth or rough and 
choppy. And sometimes it is influenced by the status of 
the score and the stage of the game. That is, a team find- 
ing itself one or two goals behind and with but a few 
minutes to play in the last period would be justified in tak- 
ing chances that ordinarily would not be considered. 

In my opinion, most polo teams show a complete lack of 
resourcefulness when hitting in from the back line. With 
far too great a regularity they attempt to drive the ball to 
the side boards near the sixty-yard line, where traditionally 
the Number Two should be waiting to receive it. From the 
position of the Number Two as well as from the direction 
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of the Number Four who is hitting in, opponents know too 
well what to expect. 

Ordinarily the team lining up to meet the “hit in” will 
leave somewhere an opening, and I can see no reason why 
the team hitting in should not take advantage of this when 
presented. Nor can I see any objection to a few simple 
signals that are understood by the team so that the Num- 
ber Two, the Number Three or whoever is to receive the 
“hit in” could some galloping into position at the right 
moment. For him to ride into the position before the “hit 
in” is to reveal the plan to opponents. 

On many teams also the practice still holds, of placing 
one player in defense in front of the goal. When we con- 
sider the perfection of mallet work and the excellent con- 
dition of most fields this appears to be an unwarranted pre- 
caution. Likewise there still exists a great prejudice against 
hitting in across, and in front of the goal. Naturally this 
should be avoided by weak teams playing against strong 
teams, but when teams are evenly matched and playing on 
good fields this prejudice is unwarranted. Ordinarily the 
team hitting in should seize upon any opening left by op- 
ponents, whether that be towards the side boards, straight 
up the centre of the field, or across in front of goal. In this 
as in other situations team-mates should be enlightened 
while opponents are kept in darkness as to the anticipated 
play. 

Asa rule the player hitting in places himself well back 
of the ball and coming in with speed up drives it diagonally 
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Figure X. 
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Figure XII. 
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toward the side boards. I have seen this varied by the 
Number Four standing over the ball, tapping it with a 
light stroke diagonally toward the side boards and then as 
the opposing Number One dashes in, send it with a neck 
stroke well up the centre or across in front of goal, while 
his team-mates anticipating the play gallop into possession 
of the ball. (See Figure X.) 

Should it be decided to hit diagonally towards the side 
boards then Number Two should place himself near the 
thirty-yard line and as the back gallops for the hit in he 
should start galloping. And if his team-mate drives in 
with a long well placed shot he will find himself on the 
line of the ball with speed up, thus making it difficult for 
opponents to cross the line of the ball in front of him. In 
this play however he must bear in mind that he has no right 
of way until the ball has passed beyond him. (Principle 
Six.) (See Figure XI.) 

Not only does the “hit in” from behind occur frequently 
during a game but it offers great possibilities for intelligent 
co-ordination. And in discussing it at such length I have 
hoped to dispel the general misconception that there exists 
a set formation for carrying it into effect. One principal 
reason for the continuation of this conception is the un- 
warranted fear of driving in in front of, or near the goal. 
I should greatly prefer to hit to a team-mate in front of 
the goal I am defending than to an opponent near the side 
boards. (Principles Five and Seven.) (See Figure XII.) 
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MEETING PENALTY TWO FOUL FROM 
THE FORTY-YARD LINE 


See Figure XII 


The customary way of meeting the Penalty Two foul is 
for the defense to line up with two players on each side of 
the goal, and standing flat-footed, immediately behind the 
line. This deprives the team, practically, of all possibility 
of meeting successfully an accurate shot; for the player 
making the shot follows through generally with speed up. 

The best way to meet such a shot is to place a well- 
mounted player as far back of the line as the opponent 
places himself back of the ball, preparatory to making his 
stroke. Then, as the opponent starts for the ball, the Num- 
ber One or the Number Two, who is placed back of the 
line, comes across the back line with speed up the moment 
the ball is hit or hit at. He should always cross the back 
line with the goal to his left as he will then be meeting the 
ball on his right side. In order to execute this play effec- 
tively and within the rules it is necessary that the player 
selected to execute it be well mounted. For should his pony 
be difficult to manage, he might easily foul the attacking 
side. I have seen this play turn an accurate shot by the 
offense into a goal for the defense. 
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MEETING A FREE HIT FROM THE 
SIXTY-YARD LINE 


Here the defending team may place themselves as they 
see fit so long as no one of them is within twenty yards of 
the ball. Perhaps the best way of meeting this shot is for 
the Number One to place himself as close to the ball as 
possible and attempt to intercept it with his mallet, or block 
it with his pony; the other players to station themselves 
with the Number Four between the goal posts and the 
Number T'wo and Number Three practically opposite the 
right goal post, with Number Two in advance of Number 
Three. This will enable them to cross the line of ball so as 
to meet it on the right side. (See Figure XIV.) 


MEETING A PENALTY FOUR OR A 
PENALTY SIX FOUL 


(The same general principles apply) 


TYPICAL PLAYS THAT OCCUR 
IN MID-FIELD 


Occasionally it occurs that the Number Four, Number 
Three, and Number Two (black) in a dash for the ball are: 
neutralized by their opponents and the Number One 
(black) finds that the opposing back pulls up and does not 
go in for the ball. In this case Number One may well af- 
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ford to leave his back to go in and take possession of the 
ball. Under no circumstances however should he hit the 
ball to his waiting opponent. On the contrary he may turn 
the ball with short strokes waiting for an opportunity to 
pass it to his own Number Two or Number Three, or to 
leave it for them while he makes a dash for goal. This 
situation should not arise in high-goal polo, but it does hap- 


Figure XV. 


pen with such frequency in ten- to twelve-goal polo as to 
warrant its discussion here. (See Figure XV. ) 

Frequently it happens that a Number Three and a Num- 
ber T'wo of the same side are riding for the ball; Number 
Two to make a back stroke, Number Three a forward 
stroke. When this does occur it frequently happens also 
that the Number One of the same side is left up field with 
the Number Four and the Number Three of the opposing 
side to contend with. Under these circumstances the Num- 
ber Three usually calls for Number Two to leave the ball, 
on the assumption apparently that he can drive it farther 
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with a forward shot than his Number Two can with a back 
shot. In this case, the Number Three must leave the ball 
and go up field to receive the back hand shot from Num- 





Figure XVI. 


ber Two. For Number Two can not possibly turn about 
and be up field in time to receive the ball from Number 
Three. (Principle Four.) And Number Four of the same 
side might well dash up field to assist in the attack. (See 
Figure XVI.) 

Another situation that occurs frequently on the polo field 
arises when, after a dash for goal, the Number One and the 
opposing back, the Number Two and the opposing Number 
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Three neutralize each other and leave the ball immediately 
in front of the goal. In this situation it would do no good 


Figure XVII. 


for Number One to ride off the field or to stop in the mouth 
of the goal. To do so is not only dangerous but is to risk 
as well the chance of blocking a team-mate’s shot for goal. 
What he should do is to turn back out of the play towards 
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the forty-yard line. And in this case he will find himself 
thrown frequently into the position of back, should the 
opponents succeed in gaining possession of the ball. When 
he does find himself so placed he should, unhesitatingly, 
and with full concurrence of his team, assume the duties 


of that position. (Principle Three.) (See Figure XVII.) 
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